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THREE IRISH POETS—A. E., W. B. YEATS, AND 
JAMES STEPHENS 


EDWARD DAVISON 


It would be difficult to regard the modern Irish literary move- 
ment as an unqualified success if criticism were to judge it in strict 
terms of the intentions declared originally by its leaders. Social 
and political conditions, as ever in Ireland, have conspired during 
the past two decades to defeat the hopes that once glittered so 
brightly in the minds of Mr. W. B. Yeats and his old comrades in 
art.*If the Irish theater is not already dead, it is not because new 
playwrights and poets have arisen to maintain the old spirit of 
Synge and Lady Gregory. Their plays, with those of Padraic 
Colum and Yeats himself, have gradually been crowded off the 
stage on to our bookshelves, and there, it appears, they are likely to 
repose for an indefinite period. A few new poets and prosemen 
have cropped up since 1914, but those who are not merely aping 
the work of their older compatriots seem to have turned away from 
Ireland to follow an alien tradition. James Joyce, in whom once so 
many high hopes were placed, has taken his perverted and bewil- 
dering genius to thrive, or, it may be to decay, in other fields than 
those his elders plowed. Others, like Liam O’Flaherty, have but 
little direct connection with the old ideas of the movement. The 
best laid schemes of the originators have gone agley. But it would 
be foolish and ungrateful today to recall in detail what those 
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schemes were. In the attempt to carry them out a body of fine lit- 
erature has been created and continues to be created. Within the 
past few years we have had two of the most powerful prose works 
Ireland has ever produced, both by Mr. James Stephens, who is 
gradually retelling in inimitable style the old legends of his coun- 
try. None of his compatriots has created a Deidre to compare with 
his. The same author has recently added another to the bright 
array of his little but precious books of verse; A. E. has just pub- 
lished a new volume of poems, the first in many years, as good, if 
not better, than anything he previously gave us; the youngest of 
the old group, Padraic Colum, in his Connecticut home has never 
forsworn his very Celtic muse; and the latest of the Nobel prize- 
winners was W. B. Yeats, the greatest of all Irish poets who have 
written in English. 

Nevertheless these outstanding Irish poets of today were also 
the outstanding Irish poets of the pre-war decade. The younger 
poets, like Higgins and Austin Clarke, cannot compare with Yeats, 
A. E., or Stephens as they were in their youth. The members of the 
old group are aging and it seems that the Irish literary movement is 
threatened by a setting sun, not without some rare music at the 
close. At this stage it may perhaps be said that these poets, for all 
their passionate sense of nationality, have not achieved that unity 
of purpose, that intensely national type of literary expression that 
was anticipated in the original program. It would be idle to discuss 
the extent to which the deliberate attempt to create a new Irish lit- 
erature has been hindered by unavoidable English influences. Is it 
possible to write the literature of one race in the language of an- 
other? Whatever may be the answer to that difficult question it 
cannot be denied that the body of Irish poetry—and it is poetry 
with which we are chiefly concerned here—has been informed dur- 
ing the past twenty years or more by a spirit in most respects alien 
to the contemporary English spirit. This has been due largely to 
the influence of W. B. Yeats, whose practice has determined more 
than any other factor the particular type of Irishness we have re- 
cently come to know. A. E., however, has never been primarily an 
Irish poet in the same way as Stephens, Yeats, and Ledwidge. His 
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sympathies with the general aims of the other poets cannot be 
doubted, but poetic practice has revealed him as the subject of a 
mood different at nearly every essential point from theirs. Where 
Yeats and Stephens have seen the world in terms of Ireland, A. E. 
has seen Ireland in terms of the world. Always a mystic—if a pan- 
theist can be called a mystic in this year of grace without begging 
the question—he has been concerned with the types of things and 
not with particular examples. No doubt his poetry refers to the 
Irish scene, but the reference is always indefinite as compared with 
the references of his fellow-poets. The wild swans of Yeats are seen 
at Coole; his lake-isle belongs to Inisfree. A. E. would have re- 
duced them respectively to swans anywhere and a lake-isle no- 
where. In fact he does not appeal to the human consciousness of 
the universal scene by means of the typical appearances of a par- 
ticular local scene. An Irishman reading his poetry will easily rec- 
ognize some adumbration of the Irish countryside, but one who has 
never been in Ireland will find little that is unfamiliar to stand be- 
tween the verse and his understanding of it. 

Twilight, a blossom grey in shadowy valleys dwells: 

Under the radiant dark the deep blue-tinted bells 

In quietness re-image heaven within their blooms, 

Sapphire and gold and mystery. What strange perfumes, 

Out of what deeps arising, all the flower-bells fling, 

Unknowing the enchanted odorous song they sing. 
Over all his descriptions hangs something of that atmosphere that 
belongs notably to Shelley. In fact no other poet who has written 
in English since Shelley has had so much in common with him as 
A. E. But the resemblance appears more in the kind of imagery 
and simile employed than in the philosophic nature of the poet’s 
ideas. These are essentially Wordsworthian. 


Only the humble stones have kept 
Their morning starriness of purity 
Immutable. Being unfallen they breathe 
Only unfallen life; and with my cheek 
Pressed to their roughness I had part regained 
My morning starriness and made these songs 
Half from the hidden world and half from this. 
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The attitude is even better expressed in the short lyric called 


“Dust.” 


I heard them in their sadness say, 

“The earth rebukes the thought of God; 
We are but embers wrapped in clay 

A little nobler than the sod.” 


But I have touched the lips of clay, 
Mother, thy rudest sod to me 
Is thrilled with fire of hidden day 
And haunted by all mystery. 

It did not require an Irishman to say this. A. E.’s poetry is none 
the worse because it springs from one of the oldest “mystic”—I 
prefer to say philosophic, if not actually scientific—realizations of 
a certain type of mind. Most of his lyrics are in the nature of varia- 
tions on the one theme. In his imagery he prefers a cloud to a rock, 
a rainbow to a rose; and even his rocks and roses are clouded over 
with mist and twilight. He sees everything through a veil and sees 
everything as a veil. All nature is symbolic and each particular 
stone or blade of grass is a symbol contained in the symbol of the 
whole. Unlike Yeats he does not make it into a symbol: it already 
exists as such. The resulting dimness that saturates his verse— 
and it is never the dimness of obscurity—is not to be confused 
with the famous “Celtic twilight” of Yeats and the Yeatsian imita- 
tors. It is the same quality that Matthew Arnold remarked in Shel- 
ley. Ireland has no pre-emptive claim upon it. The fact is that 
A. E., as has already been suggested, is first of all a mystic poet and 
only secondarily an Irish poet. It would be almost impossible to 
find a poem in the earlier books of Yeats that does not bear some 
unmistakable mark of its author’s nationality. Even in his purer 
later poems there is generally some curious turn of the phrase, 
some idiom of the Irish voice, that marks it out not only as the 
work of the poet Yeats but also as the work of Yeats, the Irishman. 
And this in spite of the fact that he has gradually whittled away 
from his poetic style every element that is not the absolute essence 
of his own artistic individuality. A. E. is less explicit in all respects, 
though never more economical in artistic practice. The difference 
is determined, of course, by the fact that A. E. is engaged in the 
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continual apprehension of abstract ideas, the mystic or philosophi- 
cal meaning, the significance of the appearance of things, while 
Yeats, less concerned with transcendental perceptions, is essentially 
a poet of the intellectual imagination. He is not satisfied with his 
apprehensions; he must also comprehend. Thus after discounting 
the style and the argument in both poets it appears that Yeats 
makes use of the particular Irish appearances of things in order to 
achieve his recognitions of their universal qualities, while A. E., to 
put it bluntly, sees a cloud as a cloud and not as an Irish cloud. He 
begins by idealizing everything, but Yeats tends to idealize nothing 
except his personal emotions. And this habit of mind whereby 
A. E. sees every natural phenomenon as a symbol of one thing— 
God—is not the typical Irish poet’s point of view. It is much more 
typically Wordsworthian. At times it tends very definitely to be 
associated with the more transcendental thought of the Orient but, 
at its best, the general view is well epitomized in the lines from Tin- 
tern Abbey 
A motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Thus A. E. is that rarest of modern men of letters, a poet with a 
definite point of view, by no means original in its philosophic char- 
acter, yet startlingly original by means of the poetic ways whereby 
it is presented. In this sense Yeats has no particular view to pre- 
sent. He is a poet governed by innumerable moods of the conscious 
imagination, not by any deep realization of some philosophic con- 
ception or faith. Excepting such things as are fundamental to all 
good poetry his work has few of the characteristics usual among his 
contemporaries in England and Ireland. If he derives from any- 
body, it is from Blake. But the most striking aspect of his poetic 
growth is the Blake-like determination to free himself of all ex- 
traneous influences; and gradually, in the course of many laborious 
years of work at his art, he has achieved a poetic idiom, a personal 
style, so remarkably individual that criticism is tempted to clap its 
hands and leave the flower undissected. And this exceptionally in- 
dividual tone of his poetry is not that of his most familiar, earlier 
work. Fifteen years ago lazy critics were writing him down as a 
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mystic and a symbolist usually because of the affectations that then 
characterized his typical work. He might have indulged in the 
worst kind of obscurantism and many would have accepted it, con- 
tent not to understand its meaning because of a superficial pleasure 
to be taken in its ornaments and decorations. Yeats never appeared 
so much the master of his art as in that comparatively unknown 
and neglected volume The Wild Swans at Coole. In his collected 
poems it stands out in poetic quality far beyond the other peaks of 
his achievement. These later poems make much less difficult read- 
ing than the poems of 1889; that is to say, their meaning is much 
more clearly defined, less ambiguous and dependent on semi-eso- 
teric allusions than before. But as they are also less immediately 
romantic, less glamorous, and do not fall back upon the old my- 
thology so frequently, a reader of the earlier poems often tends to 
overlook their greater plasticity and depth. With the toning down 
of the old mythological allusive appeal much of the superficial fas- 
cination has disappeared. The essential poetry, however, has mere- 
ly been driven inward. A characteristic poem from The Wild 
Swans at Coole is altogether purer in essence than one from The 
Wind among the Reeds. Take, for instance, “A Deep-sworn Vow’ — 

Others because you did not keep 

That deep-sworn vow have been friends of mine; 

Yet always when I look death in the face, 

When I clamber to the heights of sleep, 

Or when I grow excited with wine, 

Suddenly I meet your face. 
The new restraint, the quietness of the verse in this and most of his 
later work (see particularly the title poem of the volume), cannot 
deceive anybody but a reader insensitive to the nuances of lan- 
guage and rhythm to think that the old passion of Yeats has waned. 
Actually it is stronger and more vital than ever. The poetry is 
chastened in the extreme. Its surface scarcely ripples, but in the 
crystal depths we recognize the essential lineaments of the old in- 
tellectual imagination that used so often to disguise itself in the 
property masks of the Irish movement. Yeats himself has told in 
verse how and why he forswore his original ornaments and took to 
the naked verse of his recent work. 
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I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 
But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eyes 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it 
For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 
This shedding of the coat has given the modern world of poetry its 
most original voice saving perhaps Thomas Hardy. Neither Bridges 
nor Housman, Yeats’ greatest compeers, has forged a more power- 
ful instrument than this that produced such a poem as The Wild 
Swans at Coole. 
The trees are in their Autumn beauty, 
The woodland paths are dry 
Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 
Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. 


The nineteenth Autumn has come upon me 

Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 

Upon their clamorous wings. 
Unfortunately there is not space available to complete the quota- 
tion. Here and generally throughout the same volume the poet 
achieves the maximum quality of poetry with the minimum amount 
of apparent effort. The tone of the verse is almost conversational, 
and yet that “almost” contains the whole difference between the 
quality of casual conversation and the quality of great poetry. The 
obtrusive symbolism has disappeared with the strained allusions 
and the artificial mists of the Celtic twilight. Nothing extraneous 
remains. It may be well to take the simplest instance of all, the 
poem “To a Squirrel at Kyle-na-Gno”— 

Come play with me; 

Why should you run 
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Through the shaking tree 
As though I’d a gun 
To strike you dead? 
When all I would do 
Is to scratch your head 
And let you go. 
There is more cunning here in the contrivance of verse than in any 
ten of his earlier poems added together. Throughout all this later 
work the poet’s meaning and rhythm never falter; his language is 
diamond-like, cut from the solid rock without a flaw. And the im- 
pulse of the poems shows no less spontaneous and beautiful than 
that of his most popular poem, the anthologists’ favorite, with its 
wonderful vowel play, ‘“The Lake Isle of Inisfree.” It is not in 
that, however, that we must look for the essential W. B. Yeats but 
in the altogether rarer poetry of the later books. It would be a mis- 
take to disparage such excellent early work for the mere purpose of 
attracting attention to what has followed. Such is far from the 
present writer’s intention. But it is the inevitable temporary fate 
of every poet who has achieved a certain degree of popularity to se- 
cure it by means of a single poem or a single book in such a way 
that his subsequent work is neglected or insufficiently appreciated. 
In previous essays in the English Journal I have tried to indicate 
how this same thing has happened to some English contemporaries 
of W. B. Yeats. In his instance there is even less justification, for 
he is among the two or three poets who stand ahead and apart from 
all who are writing today. 

The poetic genius of James Stephens has won recognition slow- 
ly but it was never better founded than during the past two years 
in America. His wonderful aptitude for prose-romance tends to dis- 
tract attention from his no less important poetic gifts. Nobody has 
ever written simpler poetry. His work may be said scarcely to deal 
with ideas at all. A bird’s song, the cry of a snared rabbit and the 
vital, overwhelming desire to release it, the crooked windings of a 
goat-path on the side of a hill—these and such as these are his 
themes. He seeks only to convey the feeling of an experience, 
never to describe it in any realistic sense. And, rarest of attributes 
among the serious poets of today, he has a certain tint of humor 
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that comes to glitter on the edges of his happier moods with such a 
brightness as belongs only to poetry. It is often faintly ironical, 
not unlike the humor in “Deirdre” and “The Crock of Gold.” This 
has given us the unique poetry of ““Peadar Og Goes Courting” and 
“The Merry Policeman,” to say nothing of such a remarkable 
poem as “The Sootherer.”” But the best of James Stephens is to be 
found in those intense and passionate poems of the sympathy 
which relate his work so closely with that of the English poet Ralph 
Hodgson, such things as “The Snare”— 
I heard a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 


Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 


But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid; 
Crying on the frightened air 
Making everything afraid. 


Making everything afraid, 
Wrinkling up his little face, 
As he cries again for aid; 
And I cannot find the place. 


And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare: 
Little one! Oh, little one! 
I am searching everywhere. 
The same keen intensity characterizes his gayer moods. He will 
take a mere phrase and turn it inside out and round about in un- 
failing poetry. In terms of reason and argument he seems to be 
saying scarcely anything at all. But in between the lines he can 
convey the meaning of his mood, the sense of an experience, no 
less clearly than Alexander Pope could make the epigrammatic 
statement gleam through his rigid couplet: 


I heard a bird at dawn 
Singing sweetly on a tree, 
That the dew was on the lawn 
And the wind was on the lea 
But I didn’t listen to him 
For he didn’t sing to me. 
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In a further two stanzas that do little more than vary the order 
of these phrases he makes his own song vie with that of the 
bird. The matter is slight enough; not so the mood. Stephens has 
definite limitations, but they are the limitations of a fairy. He is an 
elf among the modern poets and no line that he has written could 
discredit the art of Shakespeare himself. 





HONORS COURSES IN ENGLISH IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


LEO. L. ROCKWELL 


Among the most interesting results of the effort to escape the 
“mass education” methods of our colleges has been the introduc- 
tion in many of them of so-called “honors courses.’ Yet so recent 
has been the general acceptance of the idea and the adoption of 
such courses that little detailed information has thus far been pub- 
lished in regard to their organization. 

The first general survey of the “honors work” is found in the 
Bulletin of the National Research Council for April, 1925, with 
materials compiled by the Division of Educational Relations of the 
Council and edited by President Aydelotte. In this bulletin are 
listed ninety-three universities and colleges at present offering 
“honors courses,” with a brief statement of the type of courses 
offered in each of these institutions. 

The materials for the present paper were obtained from replies 
to questionnaires sent to the colleges and universities listed in the 
Bulletin. Of the ninety-three institutions, fifty-two responded. 
Ten of these either offer no courses in English or have so recently 
introduced them that they cannot yet report on results. Of the for- 
ty-two, thirty-three are in the Bulletin listed in Group A, composed 
of those colleges which offer “honors courses” to supplement the 
regular work, in which, however, the regular work still comprises 
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the major part of the student’s task. Nine are listed in Group B, in 
which “honors work” either entirely replaces the regular courses 
or at least forms the major part of the student’s task. 

Disregarding for the present this grouping, I shall briefly di- 
gest the replies received from both groups to the various queries 
contained in the questionnaire, and follow that with an outline of 
a few typical programs from each group. 


I. GENERAL AIM AND METHOD 


The first question was: What is the professed aim of the hon- 
ors courses? The replies show a clear divergence of idea. Although 
all (except Princeton) agree that the courses are organized ex- 
pressly for the exceptional student, in order to give him the chance 
to learn to work independently and to do more work than the rou- 
tine college course permits, they differ as to the narrower purpose. 
A few colleges, especially those in which the honors work con- 
sists simply of reading, wish to have the student “broaden his out- 
look by wide reading.” A larger number wish to have him “master 
a field.” Others aim to have him “correlate the knowledge gained 
in other courses.” A few wish to “make him acquainted with the 
tools and methods of research”; a very few wish “to train specific- 
ally for research.” In general, the desire to have the student work 
extensively, expanding his horizon by working in or even “master- 
ing” a rather broad field, seems to be the prevailing aim. Several 
replies emphasize the desire to keep away from “graduate meth- 
ods.”’ 

The requirements for admission to honors courses are fairly 
uniform. In general, the student is admitted at the beginning of 
the junior year. A very few institutions confine the honors work 
to the Senior year; others permit either Juniors or Seniors to ap- 
ply for admission. Permission to elect the honors courses is based 
either on general scholastic ability; or on general ability and spe- 
cial attainments; or, rarely, on special attainments in English 
alone. Usually, also, the permission of the chairman of the depart- 
ment, unanimous consent of the department, majority vote of the 
department, or permission of the faculty must be obtained. 
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The materials and methods used are generally regarded as still 
in the experimental stage. This is due, of course, to the newness 
of the whole movement. Coe, Grinnell, Kalamazoo, Mount Union, 
University of Kentucky, Williams, Colgate, are initiating the work 
this year; Emory, Michigan, University of North Dakota, and 
Converse, have had a single year’s experience; Johns Hopkins, 
Ohio Wesleyan, University of Virginia, Brown, St. Stephens, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and Wells have had courses in operation two 
years; Knox, Mount Holyoke, Princeton, Cincinnati, and Swarth- 
more, three years. Among the very few which have had a longer 
experience: Barnard and Smith, four years; Hamline and Univer- 
sity of California, five; Yale and University of North Carolina, 
six; Dickinson, seven; Lafayette, Northwestern, and Oregon, ten. 

The materials of the course differ widely, depending very 
largely on the time allowance made for the course. They range 
from a list of suggested readings dealing with a single author to a 
regular two-year full-time program. In the A Group the field is as 
a rule narrower than in Group B; though some of the programs in 
Group A embrace the whole field of English literature, more fre- 
quently they are confined to a single author, a single period, or a 
single literary type. Often a broad field for group study is com- 
bined with a narrower field for individual work. In B Group the 
work is generally divided into a broad and a narrow field, the broad 
field being as a rule the whole history of English literature. 

The method is in general that of “independent work under 
guidance.” In the colleges in which the student “reads for honors” 
the guidance is at a minimum, the reading being altogether without 
supervision, tested only by examination, or examination and thesis. 
Usually, however, a weekly conference is called for. Quite general- 
ly a weekly oral or written report is required. Long written reports 
are rare, except as they take the form of a regular thesis presented 
at the end of the course and made the subject of an examination. 

Nearly all honors courses call for an examination. This ex- 
amination grows in significance with the increase in importance 
of the course in the general college scheme. In those institutions 
in which the honors work entirely occupies the Junior and Sen- 
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ior years, the test takes the form of a comprehensive examination 
covering the entire work of the two years, given by a committee, 
embracing both written and oral tests, with a time allowance rang- 
ing from six to thirty hours, and in a few cases given partly or 
wholly by professors from institutions other than the one in which 
the student has taken his work. 

The credit allowed for honors work differs greatly in kind 
and amount. ‘Reading for honors” of the older type rarely brings 
a time credit. The opportunity of “reading”’ is itself regarded as a 
high privilege, and the credit consists in the assignment of “hon- 
ors” at graduation. If the honors work entirely replaces the rou- 
tine course, the credit is on a semester or a year basis; a semester 
of honors work is substituted for a semester of regular work. 

The conduct of the courses lies almost universally in the hands 
of the department of English, and in many cases the department 
chairman gives all the honors work himself. It is sometimes subject 
to the approval of the Honors Director or the Honors Committee. 

For the most part, the conduct of honors work is a labor of 
love; only in those cases in which it is listed in the catalogue with 
a fixed credit is instructor-time allowed. There are a few honorable 
exceptions in which the head of a department is allowed to estimate 
the honors work as a third or a half of his regular duties, but for 
the most part it must be assumed in addition to the regular load; 
the reply from one college frankly states that this “is perhaps one 
reason why faculty members show so little enthusiasm for build- 
ing up honors work.” 

The number of students permitted to carry on honors work is 
almost without exception small; this is attributable in some col- 
leges to the shyness of the students themselves, since they fear the 
added responsibility and dread the additional work; more general- 
ly it is due to very rigorous selection. 

The consensus of opinion favors a strict limitation of the num- 
ber of students admitted to honors work, at least for the present. A 
few of those responding to the questionnaire believe that it will 
later be possible to extend the privilege to a larger proportion of 
students than during the experimental stages. But the majority 
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consider that since only the very best of our undergraduates are 
capable of making proper use of the opportunities afforded by this 
type of work the restriction must always be rigid. And virtually 
all agree that the high cost of operation, if nothing else, will forbid 
the extension of the honors method to undergraduate instruction 
in general. 

There was general reluctance among those who responded to 
the questionnaire to express themselves in regard to the success of 
the system. The general feeling is that it is still too early to speak 
confidently of entire success. The chief drawbacks are felt to be: 
the unpreparedness of the American academic mind for the idea 
underlying honors courses; an inadequate background in litera- 
ture and language among the students themselves; the timidity of 
students and of parents because of the apparently severe require- 
ments of the work; the failure to provide for the courses on the 
regular teaching schedule of instructors; the endeavor to organize 
the courses too highly, and to carry them out too much in the spirit 
of graduate work. Nearly all the replies consider the fundamental 
idea of the experiment to be sound, and are convinced that it will 
ultimately be successfully adjusted to American conditions. 


II. SOME SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


The underlying distinction between the two types of honors 
courses listed in President Aydelotte’s report is that between hon- 
ors work offered to supplement the regular program and honors 
work offered to replace the regular program. It will be clear from 
the material already given in this paper that the distinction is in 
an individual case sometimes hard to make. Partial replacement 
of regular work occurs in many colleges of Group A, and only par- 
tial replacement occurs also in certain ones of Group B. A really 
accurate classification would need to be more than twofold. 

For that reason it seems well to give here brief outlines of sev- 
eral typical courses in each group. The colleges listed in Group A 
include Coe, Columbia, Dickinson, Duke, Emory, Grinnell, Ham- 
line, Illinois College, Johns Hopkins, Kalamazoo, Knox, Lafay- 
ette, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, Mount Union, Princeton, Cali- 
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fornia, Cincinnati, Minnesota, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
University of Oregon, University of Virginia, Wellesley, Williams, 
Wilson, Yale. 

The B Group includes Barnard, Brown, Colgate, Converse, 
St. Stephens, University of Buffalo, Smith, Swarthmore, Wells. 


GROUP A 

Emory University.—Any student who concentrated in English 
is eligible to read for honors in English. The candidate carries on 
this work in addition to a full schedule in the ordinary type of 
course. 

Johns Hopkins.—Johns Hopkins does two things: (a) permits 
a very capable student to take graduate work in the department of 
his choice and tests with a comprehensive examination by the de- 
partment, granting B.A. on result; (6) permits capable students to 
take “reading courses” in which they work privately under the 
guidance of an instructor and receive such collegiate credit as he 
recommends. 

Princeton University.—A new plan to replace honors work as 
a special distinction is now in operation. It is superimposed upon 
the “preceptorial system,” and covers the upper two years of the 
course. The entire program for the two years is laid out. A stu- 
dent at the end of his Sophomore year “elects a department,” and 
becomes subject to the Plan for Study of that department. At the 
end of the Junior year he takes a general examination on certain 
specified fields, at the end of the Senior year a similar examina- 
tion on two others. In addition he must present a long report on 
some topic in some one of specified fields. (The plan, with recom- 
mended readings, is found in the Princeton Prospectus of Courses, 
etc.) 

Note.—It is to be noted that at Princeton all students are enrolled in depart- 
ments in this way. In this the plan differs from that usually adopted with honors 
courses. 

University of Cincinnati—Students of Junior standing who 
have averaged B elect the Honors Course. The whole field is di- 
vided into special periods, in which members of the staff select for 
the student’s guidance those portions with which they are most fa- 
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miliar. The students write reports on their readings, and meet 
members of the staff in individual conferences. At the end of the 
course, an oral examination before the department is required. Stu- 
dent-time is estimated hour for hour for courses followed in class. 

University of Michigan Seniors of exceptional attainments 
may elect the honors course. The course replaces other work to the 
extent of nine hours. The field from Chaucer through Victorian 
literature is taken by the group; each individual also elects one 
period and prepares a thesis in this field. Four or five written ex- 
aminations and the thesis test the work. The work is conducted by 
three members of the staff, assisted by other members of the de- 
partment. 

Yale University—A limited number of Juniors of high stand- 
ing are accepted for admission to Honors Courses. The work is 
almost entirely individual, with individual conferences. Occasion- 
ally two students in same field meet and report together. The field 
is usually a literary type or a period. Written reports are read ev- 
ery week. A four-hour examination is given at the end of the year 
and an oral examination in October on summer reading. Credit 
sixteen hours of a required sixty for Junior and Senior years. The 
student must take at least three regular courses in department dur- 
ing Junior and Senior years. Four honors students are estimated 
as the equivalent of a three-hour course in crediting instructor 
time. No instructor has more than four or less than three such stu- 
dents. 

GROUP B 

Barnard College.—Barnard requires a knowledge in three 
fields: (1) one foreign literature in its historical development and 
in its relation to English; ability to read a second foreign lan- 
guage; (2) English language, including Old or Middle English and 
the growth and structure of the language; (3) English literature, 
including a general outline, and a special field of considerable scope 
to be selected by the candidate. 

Brown University.—Brown University is experimenting with 
a new plan: six students, four Juniors, two Seniors, are doing about 
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related fields, as 


Greek drama), and are released from compulsory attendance on 
classes and from taking examinations—with certain exceptions (as 


each year. They 


meet the head professor an hour weekly. Conference groups of the 


o meet monthly. 


Brown has also regular honors courses dealing with narrower 


Swarthmore College -—The Honors Course in English Litera- 


history, and phi- 


losophy. The field is the history of English thought from the four- 


six topics. 


7 Wells College-—“The whole idea at Wells is an ambitious copy 


of the Oxford system of tutorial instruction.” On 


e single course is 


offered, in the whole history of English literature from Beowulf 


j until today, with all the background of history, economics, art, 


F the two year course. (See Professor Coffin’s 





1925.) 








architecture, social life, that one can cover while reading all the 
outstanding books. Method: individual conference with instruc- 
tor, in which one reads an essay on the week’s reading, composed 
with an idea of literary style as well as that of covering the week’s 
work. Comprehensive twenty-one hour examination at the end of 


article “Honor 


Courses in American Colleges,” North American Review, June, 





CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETS: 
CHARLOTTE MEW 


DAVID A. ROBERTSON 


KEN’ 
The town is old and very steep, 
A place of bells and cloisters and grey towers, 
And black clad people walking in their sleep— 
A nun, a priest, a woman taking flowers 
To her new grave; and watched from end to end 
By the great Church above, through the still hours: 
But in the morning and the early dark 
The children wake to dart from doors and call 
Down the wide, crooked street, where, at the bend, 
Before it climbs up to the park, 
Ken’s is the gabled house facing the Castle wall. 


When first I came upon him there 
Suddenly, on the half-lit stair, 
I think I hardly found a trace 
Of likeness to a human face 
In his. And I said then 
If in His image God made men, 
Some other must have made poor Ken— 
But for his eyes which looked at you 
As two red, wounded stars might do. 


He scarcely spoke, you scarcely heard, 
His voice broke off in little jars 
To tears sometimes. An uncouth bird 


* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Poetry Bookshop, from The 


Farmer’s Bride and the Macmillan Company, from the Saturday Market. 
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He seemed as he ploughed up the street, 
Groping, with knarred, high-lifted feet 
And arms thrust out as if to beat 
Always against a threat of bars. 


And oftener than not there’d be 
A child just higher than his knee 
Trotting beside him. Through his dim 
Long twilight this, at least, shone clear, 
That all the children and the deer, 
Whom every day he went to see 
Out in the park, belonged to him. 


“God help the folk that next him sits 
He fidgets so, with his poor wits.” 
The neighbours said on Sunday nights 
When he would go to Church to “see the lights!” 
Although for these he used to fix 
His eyes upon a crucifix 
In a dark corner, staring on 
Till everybody else had gone. 
And sometimes, in his evil fits, 
You could not move him from his chair— 
You did not look at him as he sat there, 
Biting his rosary to bits. 
While pointing to the Christ he tried to say 
“Take it away.” 


Nothing was dead: 
He said “a bird” if he picked up a broken wing, 
A perished leaf or any such thing 
Was just “‘a rose”; and once when I had said 
He must not stand and knock there any more, 
He left a twig on the mat outside my door. 


Not long ago 
The last thrush stiffened in the snow, 
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While black against a sullen sky 
The sighing pines stood by. 
But now the wind has left our rattled pane 
To flutter the hedge-sparrow’s wing, 
The birches in the wood are red again 
And only yesterday 
The larks went up a little way to sing 
What lovers say 
Who loiter in the lanes to-day; 
The buds begin to talk of May 
With learned rooks on city trees, 
And if God please 
With all of these 
We too, shall see another Spring. 


But in that red brick barn upon the hill 
I wonder—can one own the deer, 
And does one walk with children still 
As one did here— 
Do roses grow 
Beneath those twenty windows in a row— 
And if some night 
When you have not seen any light 
They cannot move you from your chair 
What happens there? 
I do not know. 


So, when they took 

Ken to that place, I did not look 
After he called and turned on me 
His eyes. These I shall see— 


‘Personality in art is the character given to a work of art by 
the refraction of life through an uncommon mind, the artist’s.’” 
Biographical data—and Charlotte Mew chooses not to publish 


*F.S. Flint, “Notes on the Art of Writing, The Chapbook, March, 1920. 
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personal facts—are not always essential to an appreciation of the 
artist’s mind. Without possession of them but with knowledge of 
her poems, readers will agree that here is personality. Indeed, 
Lady Margaret Sackville, herself a poet of distinction, has de- 
clared Charlotte Mew’s poems to be “the most interesting verse 
ever written by a woman.” 

“An uncommon mind” she certainly has, for hers is the abil- 
ity to see things clearly and to understand the relations of things, 
to generalize in a philosophy. There is an intuition, too, a complete 
sympathetic understanding of things not seen, strange things of 
dream and death and life such as one finds in Celtic tales or in the 
gardens of Walter de la Mare. 

Old pipers playing that you cannot hear, 

And ghostly drums that only seem to beat. 
Poignant and strange, sometimes to the verge of morbidity, her 
emotion is always in restraint like her language. Renunciation 
marks her diction. Few words, none out of place; simple words, 
with some rustic syntax or even dialect; so she makes real the 
quaint thought and speech of her creations. Read “The Farmer’s 
Bride,” “The Quiet House,” “Madeleine in Church,” “Arracombe 
Wood,” “In Nunhead Cemetery,” “Saturday Market,” “Exspecto 
Resurrectionem”; indeed read all, for there are but thirty-one 
short poems. Then you can understand why some critics mention 
Crabbe, though they should be mindful also of Browning and 
Masefield and Hardy and the loosening influence of free verse 
even on conservative forms, and then you will understand why 
Lady Margaret Sackville and Harold Monro and other admirers 
praise the personality of Charlotte Mew’s poetry. 

The Farmer’s Bride. London: The Poetry Bookshop, 1916. 

The Farmer’s Bride. (A new edition with eleven new poems. ) 
London: The Poetry Bookshop, 1921. 

Saturday Market. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1921. (Contents are identical with the English volume of the same 


year. ) 











THE WISCONSIN TESTS OF SENTENCE RECOGNITION 


S. A. LEONARD 
The University of Wisconsin 


This article describes one of the sets of tests devised and stand- 
ardized by the help of a grant from the Graduate Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Wisconsin and a smaller subvention 
from the National Council of Teachers of English. The entire series 
of experiments of which these form a part is to be published later 
in Three Studies in the Teaching of Composition. 

Pur pose.—The tests here considered were constructed in the 
attempt to get true measures of frequency for recognition of sen- 
tences in tests and, with the practice materials which grew up with 
them, to provide practicable teaching devices for insuring mastery 
of this particular form. For this purpose it was necessary, first, to 
find the kinds, and, roughly, the proportion, of various difficulties 
with recognizing and marking sentences; then to build up natural 
situations which would lead pupils to use the form they considered 
right; and finally, to have these tests tried in a wide variety of 
schools and to compile and interpret the results. 

Summary of results —The achievement of the best 10 per cent, 
the best fourth, the median or average, and the poorest quarter 
and to per cent of classes from seventh to thirteenth grades (first 
year of normal school) are shown in Table I, and the percentage of 
pupils in junior and senior high school who failed on each sentence 
of the tests appears in Table II. It is very important that these 
figures be taken, not as norms to be attained and rested upon, but 
as pictures of very unsatisfactory actual conditions to be studied 
and remedied. The medians should be particularly noted in Table 
I. Attention is therefore called to the following suggested conclu- 
sions as the most important portion of this study. It must be re- 
membered that nothing whatever was considered but the ability to 
recognize the end of a sentence and to separate it by period (or 
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semicolon) from the next independent statement, or to join non- 
sentences or fragment-sentences to the independent clauses to 
which they belong. A consideration of the construction of the tests 
themselves, as given later in this article, is therefore essential to a 
full judgment upon these conclusions. 

Conclusions as to teaching sentence punctuation.—The first 
conclusion clearly indicated by this portion of the study is, if not 
the impossibility, at any rate the impracticability, of trying to teach 
any internal punctuation of sentences, particularly such technical 
cases as comma pointing, the dependent clause preceding the inde- 
pendent, and of the non-restrictive dependent clause, until punc- 
tuation of the sentence as a unit is fully and definitely mastered. 
Our teaching of punctuation has been almost wholly and most re- 
grettably an affair of going once cursorily over a large number of 
grammatical, rhetorical, and other principles and achieving the 
mastery of none. It is clear from the median scores and total dis- 
tributions here presented that the placing of periods is at present 
by no means fixed in most pupils’ habit, even in the last year of 
high school. There is a slight improvement grade by grade, but 
mastery nowhere by a great majority of even the highest classes. 

On the other hand, the achievement of pupils in grades VIII 
and IX seems to indicate clearly that it is quite possible, in a 
rightly directed course centered on essentials and with good teach- 
ing, so to handle sentence recognition that at least the principle 
can be mastered in tests by almost all pupils in junior high school.’ 
The fundamental first condition is that teachers be persuaded to 
postpone the minutiae of comma and semicolon punctuation and 

*A recently completed doctoral thesis by Matthew H. Willing of The Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University, who comes this fall to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Department of Education, shows so low a correlation between 
the use of the same matters of form in tests like this and in actual writing by about 
70 pupils, that very strong doubt is thrown on the value of the tests for individual 
diagnosis. It is possible that scores from more, and more evenly distributed, pupils, 
and particularly the use of pretests to acquaint the pupils with the purpose and 
technique of the measures themselves, would show a somewhat better correlation 
with pupils’ proofreading of their written work. But no such test should be trusted 
as a record of any pupil’s actual status. Their whole value is as an aid in assessing 
ability in proofreading, a quite distinct ability from composition writing, and as a 
way of focusing attention on one point to help in making proofreading efficient. 
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the like peripheral matters until the sentence unit is fully under- 
stood. The study makes evident also the need of developing, in 
teaching a sentence, not only the facts, but also significance of its 
punctuation. 

Determining the forms to be studied—Various investigations 
have revealed as one of the greatest difficulties with punctuation, 
knowledge of, and ability to mark properly, the end of a sentence. 
In Dr. Briggs’s test of proofreading,’ sentences separated only by 
a comma were uncorrected in from 30 per cent (Grade IX) to 58 
per cent (Grade VII) of the possible cases. Dr. Charters’ investi- 
gation in Kansas City*® shows that 46 per cent of the errors in 
written work there arose from various forms of failure to recognize 
and indicate sentences. These examples suggest that Mr. Ward 
does not exaggerate when he states, in the report of his subcom- 
mittee* to the National Council of Teachers of English: ‘“Knowl- 
edge of the difference between a comma and a period is the most 
vital necessity in the mechanics of composition. . . . . All the 
uses of the comma taken together are less important than the one 
matter of separating sentences properly.” 

Significance of sentence errors —Two types of error were in- 
cluded: (1) phrases and dependent clauses set off as sentences, 
and (2) various examples of the ‘““comma-splice’’—two independent 
statements, without grammatical connection, separated by a com- 
ma or entirely unseparated. Though it is fully recognized that 
writers of distinction use both these forms, it should not be con- 
cluded that they use them indiscriminately and without conscious 
design. In his most thoroughgoing study of punctuation, Dr. Sum- 
mey says of “comma without conjunction”: “In general, the com- 
ma is sufficient only when supported by series, correlation, parallel 
form, climax, a common modifier, or the momentum of the para- 

* Thomas H. Briggs, “A New Form Test in English,” Teachers College Record, 
XXII (January, 1921), 1-9. 

*'W. W. Charters and Edith Miller. A Course of Study in Grammar Based on 
Investigations in the Kansas City, Missouri, Schools, Table B, Bulletin (January, 
1915), Education Series 9, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

*C. H. Ward, chairman, “Report of the Committee on Economy of Time. I. 
The Mechanics of Writing,” English Journal, X (February, 1919), 115. 
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OR 2 és With no link word between successive statements 
the comma is too light unless supported by special circumstances of 
structure or momentum.’” 

Since it is not practicable to have pupils attempt to learn all 
this intricacy of distinctions in high school, it seems most reason- 
able to help them master the conventional standard form and the 
simple principles on which it is based. Thereafter they may be free 
to follow whatever variations they please. This plan of procedure 
has the advantage of focusing attention clearly on the sentence unit, 
a sure knowledge and command of which is clearly fundamental as 
a basis not only for learning the little that may be essential as to its 
internal pointing, but for growth in writing clearer and more pow- 
erful sentences.° 

It is important to repeat specifically what the direction sheets 
emphasized sentence by sentence: that the semicolon was, in every 
case in this test, to be recognized as fully equivalent to a period and 
capital letter. The choice between these two punctuations is not, in 
any given case—as many teachers tend to make it—a matter of 
right or wrong, and is very rarely a factor in clearness even, but 
practically always a matter of greater or less emphasis. These tests 
attempt to study fundamental errors rather than matters of prefer- 
ence; it is hoped that they will thus contribute to a development of 
clarity and especially of perspective in the consideration of compo- 
sition problems. It is likely that the semicolon need never be re- 
ferred to before the ninth or tenth grade unless pupils inquire about 
it. It may then be explained simply as a weaker relative of the 
period, permitted practically always as its equivalent and as show- 
ing a slightly closer relation, but with no other necessary use for 
high-school pupils.’ 

* George Summey, Jr., Modern Punctuation (Oxford Press, 1919), pp. 79-81. 


*C. H. Ward, op. cit.; also his “Where Ignorance is Sin,” Tri-State English 
Notes, March 15, 1924. 


* This point is emphasized and reinforced by the discovery of the infrequency of 
need for semicolons in the writing of pupils in junior high school (none in Grades 
VII and VIII, and 0.09 per cent in Grade IX) in a study of punctuation needs re- 
cently completed by Miss Guthrie, directed by Professor H. Y. Moffett, at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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Distribution of scores——On the basis of results secured from 
several thousand scores on preliminary tests, two forms, Sentence 
Recognition Tests V and VI, Series A, were made as nearly alike as 
possible and then given to nearly six thousand pupils from Grade 
VI through the first year of the normal school toward the end of 
the school year in schools of all sizes. Table I gives the distribution 
for Grades VII-XIII. It will be noted that there is a steady im- 
provement in the median and the various percentile scores, but that 
mastery of this principle of sentence recognition, even in a test 
which centers attention so far as possible on this alone, is achieved 
by only the best 10 per cent of pupils even in senior high school. It 
is suggested that this ninety-percentile score be taken as the tenta- 
tive standard for creditable achievement on this test in each grade. 
The objective to be worked toward, however, is of course a com- 
parable achievement in pupils’ own written work—a consistent use 
of the right forms and such an understanding of them as leads to 
intelligence and not chance-medley in varying from them.* It 
should be noted specifically that no fine points of distinction were 
attempted in this test. If pupils get a clear perspective on major 
distinctions in sentence punctuation it should be reasonably simple 
afterward to teach them any fine points that they really need to 
know. 

Construction of the tests Hence the tests now to be consid- 
ered were built to diagnose and emphasize nothing whatever but 
the proper marking for separation of sentences. The instructions 
noted specifically that no other error should under any circum- 
stances be counted; they repeated sentence by sentence, also, that 
for the purposes of this test the semicolon should invariably be 
counted as equally good with the period and capital letter, and 
that in any reasonable place the exclamation mark should be al- 
lowed. In other words, all matters of preferred punctuation were, 
so far as possible, waived, and attention was directed solely to 
holding the distinction between minor separations and parentheses, 
indicated by the comma and its use within the sentence, and the 
major separation of sentences themselves. 


* See Note 1. 
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For the diagnostic measurement of this one ability twenty 
groups of two or more sentences, taken from themes mainly by 
pupils in junior high school, were reproduced in each test, mispunc- 
tuated just as the pupils wrote them. The alternative would have 


Ricut (20 Is A PerFect Score). 


TABLE I* 


ScorES ON SENTENCE RECOGNITION TESTS V AND VI, By NUMBER OF SENTENCES 


DISTRIBUTION OF 10, 25, 50, 75, 90 PERCEN- 


TILES. THE 90 PERCENTILE Is THE LOWEST SCORE OF THE HIGHEST 10 PER CENT 
OF THE CLASS; THE 10 PERCENTILE, THE HIGHEST SCORE OF THE LOWEST 10 PER 









































CENT 
Geass | NuMBER 90 PEr- 75 PEer- so Per- 25 PEer- 10 Per- 
: or PupPIts CENTILE CENTILE CENTILE CENTILE CENTILE 
| Test V 
(eens 43 16 14.5 11.5 9 3.3 
J ee eae 147 18 16.2 12.8 4.9 2 
ies Oe oe eed 942 19.3 z7.5 15.1 11.3 6 
eer 456 19.1 17.4 14.9 11.7 6 
EE Se ort 339 20 18.7 16 12.6 9.2 
XII SE Ee eee 497 19.5 17.7 15.3 II.2 7.5 
MEd vitcwinwses 250 20 19.2 17.5 15.5 13 
Total i ee Meer: See Paras seer eS .Some yee mee 
Test VI 
Se eer 439 17.5 15.3 II.5 5 2.0 
i aa 515 17.6 z5.2 12.5 7 3.0 
tah awe aoe sake 547 19.5 17.5 14.3 10.7 6.0 
A ee ye 474 20.0 19.6 18 14.3 10.3 
_ rer 819 20.0 19.1 17.3 14.3 10.3 
eee 265 20 19.3 17.2 14.7 10.0 
ERR Ae ey 218 20.0 19.6 18.0 16.1 12.7 
i eee oo a ere eee Freee SPeereeee Pier Qeurmeey 




















* This table should be read: “Of forty-three pupils in Grade VII, the top 10 percent had 16 or more 
sentences right; the median or middle-range pupil, 11.5 sentences right; and 90 per cent had 3.3 or more 
sentences right; thus the lowest 10 per cent had at best 3.3 sentences right, etc.” 


been to present the sentence groups without any punctuation what- 
ever. But a situation as natural as possible was desired, and it was 
concluded that the test should approximate the period of proof- 
reading a theme after it is written, when major errors in punctua- 
tion should be found and corrected. This Dr. Briggs’ test had 


already successfully done. Similarly, the initial capital and termi- 
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TABLE II 


THE SENTENCE-RECOGNITION TESTS. ORDER OF DIFFICULTY OF VARIOU 





s SEN- 


TENCES, ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTAGE OF FAILURE TO CorrecT EAcH 


ERROR. WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF GRADES VII-XII (MORE THAN 


CASES IN ALL) 


Second enue a phrase mispunctuated as a sentence; not corrected 
by 57.3% and 42.6%, respectively. ..............eeeceees 
= Avec 17, Test V, and 12, Test VI.) 
For example: “I got the prize twice. Once for the most perfect 
EE Nee ot 
Divided quotation of two sentences with comma punctuation only; 
not corrected by 51.2%, 46.3%, 46.5%, 45.1%. ......0000: 
(Sentences 4 and 14, Test V, and 5 and 15, Test VI.) 
For example: “ ‘Someone kick Al....,’ called Herbert, 
‘he’s gone to sleep.’ ” : 
Second element beginning with therefore; comma punctuation; not 
eo a” eee 
(Sentence 2, Test V, and 18, Test VL) 
For example: ‘All of us have mothers, therefore we should 
coe « CC. 7 
Second independent statement preceded by subordinate clause; 


two sentences separated by comma only; not corrected by 24.9° 


(Sentences 18, Test V, eds 14, Test VI. ) 
For example: “The bear sits up and listens to Mrs. Wren’s 
song, when she is through, he exclaims, , 
Second independent statement beginning with then; two state- 
ments, separated by comma only; rahe 
(Sentence 12, Test V.) 
Compound sentence followed by unconnected independent state- 
ment, ape by comma or no mark; uncorrected by 24.7‘ 
ey ee eS, ae = 
(Sentences 16 and 20, Test V, and 11 aad 20, Test VL ) 
For example: “Jack .... got across, but I... . fell in 
Jack and John were laughing at me.” x 
First element a dependent clause mispunctuated as a sentence; 
not corrected by 27.1% and 19.1%...........-eeeee: 
(Sentence 8, Test V, and 2, Test VI.) 
For example: “If a pupil leaves things outside his locker. 
before long he is . . . . etc.” 
Second independent statement beginning with a phrase; state- 
ments separated by a comma only; uncorrected by 28.6% and 


5,000 


Average 
(Percen- 
tage) 


49.4 


39.9 


20 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


(Sentences 8 on Text V, and 4 on Test VI.) 
For example: “One cat was totally black, even in the circle of 


I could hardly, . .. . etc.” 
9. Second independent beginning he or it, not corrected by 19.3%, 
le, A I CL cock nepcsneduddecesanadévcopeet 22.1 


(Sentences 5 and 11 on Test V; 10 and 7 on Test VI.) 
10. Second independent element beginning with you, they, this, these, 





etc., with comma ree only; uncorrected ‘ted by 19. ‘8%, : Yo, 16.0%, 


ah. 0.08 D, 18.9%, - %, 18.3%, 19.2%, ptgebag 27.7%.. 19.3 


(Sentences 1, 3, 10, 13, 19, Test V, and 1, 9, 16, 17, 19, Test VI.) 

11. Second independent shit nt beginning with cloacae 
CO I GE i ob i v.o red ceedeecaéisdncseewntetena 19.1 
(Sentence 8 on Test VI.) 

12. Second independent statement beginning with there; statements 
separated by comma only; uncorrected by 13.1% and 14.1%.... 13.6 
(Sentences 9 on Test V, and 6 on Test VI.) 

* The problem of three unconnected statements with comma punctuation only, on which the per- 
centages of failure to correct were 57.1, 53.1, 40.1, and 35.4, was eliminated from the test as possibly cor- 
rectly punctuated with commas. 
nal punctuation of each group of words were correctly given, again 
as the pupils had written them; these, as shown in the Briggs Test,” 
are matters of comparatively little difficulty, and exclusive atten- 
tion was wanted on the one matter of separating sentences. 

Significance of the scores by sentences ——Table II gives the 
relative difficulty of the various sentences in the two tests. One 
type of non-sentence, the phrase at the end wrongly set off with a 
period and capital letter (see Table II, No. 1), proved to be the 
most difficult problem; almost precisely half the pupils in junior 
and senior high school failed, in the average, on this. Almost as 
difficult was the divided quotation of two sentences separated by a 
comma only (see Table II, No. 2). It is curious to note that this 
problem of the divided quotation occurs in grade-school courses all 
the way from the third onward. Obviously it is not mastered; in- 
deed, the problem is misunderstood even by many teachers. These 
results suggest that the grade schools would do better to make less 
ambitious attack on problems of doubtful utility, such as the finer 

cases of quotation punctuation—even the quotation within a quo- 

tation is “learned,” usually—and compass a mastery of plain cases 


° Op. cit., Table II. 
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of sentence recognition. Most persons use written divided quota- 
tions of two sentences very rarely, and it is extremely doubtful if 
any user of the commodity is trained by the elementary school only. 
Those needing this literary formula can find and copy it correctly 
from any modern novel issued by a reputable publisher. The school 
—at any rate the grade school and probably the junior high school 
—can find more significant things to do and one of these, surely, is 
making the distinction between a sentence and a fragment.*° 

Also high in difficulty are sentences of two independent clauses 
containing adverbs like then and therefore between the clauses. 
These and similar words, such as however and hence, are confus- 
ingly called conjunctions, or sometimes “conjunctive adverbs” or 
“adverbial conjunctions,” in many grammar and composition books 
for both the grades and the high school. Mr. Ward’s investigation, 
already referred to,’ however, as interpreted by Dr. Summey’s, 
appears to show clearly that the best current editorial and publish- 
ing usage prefers the semicolon or the period and the capital letter 
between all independent statements not connected by and, but, for, 
yet, and perhaps only and so. It seems better not to represent 
therefore, however, and other like adverbs as grammatical con- 
nectives at all; it is not difficult to teach so short a list of true co-or- 
dinate conjunctions as those listed above and to insist that all inde- 
pendent statements not containing them be regarded as two sepa- 
rate sentences—with the option of punctuation with a semicolon. 
It should be noted specifically that words like consequently, there- 
fore, and hence probably do not appear of themselves in elementary- 
school composition and need not be dragged in. But the rest of the 
words listed in Table II as beginning the second independent state- 
ment appear very commonly; and the principle suggested, that in 
absence of the few known co-ordinate conjunctions we mark off 
always another sentence or its equivalent, covers all the cases. 

It should be added that many teachers still direct pupils to 
insert “a comma at any pause in a sentence,” and even “a comma 

* Divided quotations of two sentences occur in Miss Guthrie’s study, referred to 
above, in only 0.14 per cent of punctuation opportunities in junior high school. 


* Op. cit., p. 117. 
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for a word omitted.” Both are quite discredited as punctuation 
rules, and they cause serious difficulty. Each is invoked by both 
high-school and college students to justify their misuse of a comma 
between sentences! 

Revisions of the test—Some necessary revisions were made in 
the sentence tests as a result of this wide application. It was con- 
sidered unfair to continue groups of three statements without con- 
nectives like the following: 

Fifth Avenue has been a wonderful sight, it has been covered with flags, 

each block represents a different nation of the Allies. 
For even so long a sentence without conjunction may perhaps be 
interpreted as a series, and so be correctly punctuated as it stands. 
The difficulty was remedied in the test by a semicolon after the 
first statement, which necessitates at least as separative a mark 
after the second. In all cases, for greater ease in scoring, care was 
taken to leave no place for correction at the end of a line of type. 
The final revision of the tests also omitted what should probably 
never have appeared in the first place: the break of sentences be- 
fore a capital letter like the pronoun “I,” since it is unfair to mark 
a pupil wrong because he merely fails to detect the small tail of a 
printed comma. These revisions should have the effect of lowering 
the percentages wrong on some of the sentences, and perhaps of 
raising very slightly the median scores on the tests in the various 
grades. 

Mr. Blandford Jennings, of Deerfield-Shields Township High 
School, is preparing the correlations of the two tests and of those 
for grammatical correctness, and deriving so-called ‘T-scores,”’ 
based on the actual performance of twelve-year-old pupils, by 
which these results tests can be compared with those in various 
other educational measurements, such as the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Tests. It is hoped that third parallel forms of each will 
soon be standardized, so that schools using them can measure prog- 
ress from time to time during the year. 











PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN THEME CORRECTION’ 
M. ALINE BRIGHT 


Very few of us, if any, experienced during our school age pupil 
participation in theme correction. I do recall that one of my espe- 
cially effective instructors divided her class into groups to write on 
the blackboard answers to questions assigned to the individuals. 
Later, the class corrected, through oral criticism, the answers given. 
So forceful was the method that to this day the lessons taught are 
vivid. 

Gradually, pupil participation has gained a stronger and yet 
stronger foothold. I have examined in the last few weeks a number 
of English texts, both elementary and high-school, in order to note 
the change of method. Elementary books dated about 1920 stress 
the project method and the socialized recitation, while the most re- 
cent publications center on self-helps, one effective text even using 
the term as title. In these recent books, specific directions are given 
for the correcting of oral and written work by pupils, the teacher 
acting as mentor. The books for junior high school emphasize par- 
ticipation, but the texts for senior high school hold more closely to 
traditional methods. 


LOCAL USE OF PARTICIPATION 

In order to find out our present local use of pupil participation 
in theme correction, I sent questionnaires to the fifteen English 
teachers in Mobile High School, or Barton Academy. Thirteen use 
oral participation; fourteen use written. Only one teacher uses 
neither form. Although a large number report participation with 
written themes, the systems used in oral work correction show 
more definite systematization. 

An inquiry sent to a number of teachers on our high-school 
faculty who teach subjects other than English, yet subjects that 
lend themselves to theme work, reveals the following: of the eight- 
een teachers reporting, one uses oral participation, seventeen do 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November, 1925. 
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not; six use written participation, twelve do not. Replies of great 
interest concerning participation came from our Latin Department 
which holds as its slogan, “Is Latin a dead language? Not in 
Barton!” 
PARTICIPATION NOT LOCAL 

Leaving the local field, I gleaned the following information 
from a questionnaire that I sent to one hundred of our southern, 
eastern, and western accredited high schools. Of the twenty replies 
received, thirteen report participation in oral work, hence seven 
not; fifteen in written work, hence five not. As one hundred letters 
were sent out and only twenty were heard from, it is perhaps true 
that the eighty not replying have few suggestions, if any, to offer 
on pupil participation in the correction of themes. A leading edu- 
cator, among the advocates of the method, writes, “Wisely con- 
ducted student criticism leads to self criticism and mastery.” Of 
the few opponents to the participation method, two hold, respec- 
tively, that it takes too much time, and that it means that teachers 
are shirking responsibility. 


PUPILS SEND OUT QUESTIONNAIRES 


In connection with my report for this meeting, my pupils, one 
hundred and twenty-three seniors, sent out questionnaires to their 
friends attending high schools over the country and received fifty- 
three replies. Contrast the number with the twenty replies that I 
received. A digest of the replies received from pupils shows that 
eleven of those answering participate in correcting oral themes, 
while forty-two do not; thirteen participate in correcting written 
work, while forty do not. In addition to the fifty-three pupil replies 
from United States, two from Canada report neither oral nor writ- 
ten participation. The methods, as a whole, accord with those re- 
ported by the English heads, but the pupils’ comments on the non- 
frequency of oral and written themes make the teaching profession 
think. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The south sent in the largest number of replies, but scores low- 
est in per cent for oral and written participation. The east has the 
highest per cent for oral participation, and the west for written. 
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PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN ORAL THEME CORRECTION 


The following methods in oral and written theme correction 


through pupil participation have been gathered from the question- 
naires received by teacher and pupils: 


I. 


vl 


Id. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


Class critic comments, giving good and bad points, after 
speaker concludes. High standard used. 

Members of class quietly take notes as to posture, grammatical 
errors, etc. On completion of talk, correction discussed and 
pupil graded. Speakers taught to prepare speech so carefully 
that taking of notes by classmates will not prove annoying. 
Pupils may criticize or give opinion of talks given. 

Class discussion of grammatical errors and of holding to 
subject. 

Through discussion, class notes how many points the speaker 
wished to make and whether he made them clearly. 

Criticism made on use of hesitation and of “and,” word choice, 
and life or action in delivery. 

Pupils pointing out grammatical errors must give correct 
forms. 

Criticisms are made by outline written on board. Such head- 
ings in outline as posture, articulation, pronunciation, English, 
subject matter. 

Pupil critics are given a form containing points which they 
are to check. Toward end of period, critics make report to 
class, and, at end of period, hand in form to teacher. 

Class divided into groups with captain of each group. Each 
captain checks oral compositions of those in his group. Cap- 
tain is responsible to teacher. 

Teacher depends on class criticism. Does not interfere unless 
necessary correction not given. 

Pupils act as critics for literary programs. Suggest correction 
and better expression. Criticism constructive. 

Pupils gather from talks, lists of words for drill in pronuncia- 
tion—for example, “get,” “exquisite.” 

Oral class criticism one day a week. Effort to establish ideals 
of posture, of theme organization, of correct English, and of 
enunciation. 
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Critics required to make good their points. 

Required that critics go from major points to minor points— 
for example, not comment on use of “don’t” first, but on or- 
ganization, delivery, and so forth. 

All talks are completed before criticisms are made. Class 
keeps notes as aid to memory. 

Pupils take charge of class discussion. No question asked by 
teacher. Pupils begin discussion by taking up problem of the 
day. Members take part as they wish or are prepared. 
Principal emphasis is placed on ability of speaker to get 
thought to listeners. Not attempt to pick language completely 
to pieces. 

Class organized as club. (a) Members criticize from the floor, 
and always remember: (1) courtesy, (2) favorable comment, 
and (3) all criticism constructive. (b) Chair leads in opening 
discussion, following presentation of topic. (c) Chairman and 
committee always assign topic for discussion, subject to teach- 
er approval. 


. Following outline used: (a) Manner: (1) posture, (2) speed, 


(3) articulation, (4) interest, and (5) naturalness. (5) Eng- 
lish: (1) sentence structure, (2) choice of words, (3) organi- 
zation of thought, (4) originality, and (5) summary. 
Pupil must avoid repetition of comments. 
Each member of the class makes the following table: name, 
position, voice, preparation, chief weakness, best quality. Class 
makes criticism definite. After about five speakers have fin- 
ished, two or three critics give complete reports upon all the 
group. The class then selects best speaker of group. This rela- 
tive grading helps individual. 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WRITTEN THEME CORRECTION 
In correcting themes rows exchange papers. Teacher gives in- 
struction as to correct version. Pupils express, on papers they 
are correcting, opinions of answers. 
Papers are read and discussed in class. They are then cor- 
rected by author. Papers are exchanged, and returned cor- 
rected following day. Pupils profit by seeing work of class- 
mates. Teacher makes final comment. 
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After teacher makes list of mistakes, class discussion follows. 
Good and bad points brought out. Criticism for unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis. 


. At times, pupils correct sets of themes under teacher super- 


vision. 
Teacher indicates that there is a mistake. Pupils find out 
kinds of mistakes and correct themes. 


. After teacher corrects themes, they are discussed in class. 


Sentences and paragraphs from the compositions are placed 
on board and pupils suggest improvements. 

Themes on board are revised by class. 

Pupils correct themes by handbook written by English depart- 
ment. Rule numbers are indicated. 

Theme on board. Pupils indicate correction and teacher 
writes same in colored chalk. 

As themes are read pupils are asked to watch for certain er- 
rors. At close of each period, reports are made. Following 
questions are then asked: Why like paper? What strongest 
points? Anything especially well said? 

Drill exercises and form letters used for correction. 

Pupil furnished colored pencil to underscore errors in neigh- 
bor’s paper, and to indicate by symbol, in margin, type of 
error. Corrector required to sign paper. 

Members of senior class often asked to criticize, in writing, 
work of fellow-senior before it is turned over to teacher. 

In class, pupils correct themes for content, interest, organiza- 
tion, sentence structure, choice of words. 

Teacher marks errors according to Century Handbook nota- 
tion. Themes are then returned to every pupil who corrects on 
new sheet of paper all errors, or a required number of them, 
placing in the margin the notation marked on the original 
theme. The new sheet of errors, identically indorsed, is re- 
turned with the theme. The papers are often looked over by 
some of the more capable members of the class. The themes 
and corrections are then filed for reference or conference on 
personal progress. 
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Classes in composition publish the school paper, and in order 
to do so criticize and revise work. 

Committee from the classes arranges papers in groups accord- 
ing to scheme of grading—E, G, M, P, F. Then chairman of 
committee comes before the class and reads samples from the 
groups, and explains why committee has graded them E or G, 
or something less. Sometimes, with consent of class, the teach- 
er enters the grades made by the committee as the grade rec- 
ord, and files the themes without further criticism. Pupil 
marking is always subject to teacher revision. 

Strong seniors help in correcting. 

All exercises and objective tests are corrected by having pupils 
exchange and correct papers in class. 

Pupils read one another’s themes, and when find one especially 
good ask to read it aloud. 

Have pupils seated in pairs, a good pupil matched with a poor 
or indifferent one. Pairs exchange themes, read, suggest cor- 
rection on margin, using signs agreed upon, and return to 
owner. If author approves of correction, he makes it on his 
theme; if he does not, instructor decides. 

Grade given for theme and grade given for correction. 

At close of each six weeks an entire period is given to student 
correction of work of that period of time. The students of 
each section exchange work with students of another. The 
work is read, and corrections suggested on margin. Last ten 
minutes is spent by corrector in writing a note to owner of 
paper stressing good points, weak points, and suggesting how 
work may be improved. Corrector’s name is signed to note. 
Instructor reads note and expresses approval or disapproval 
of same. 

At beginning of each six weeks’ work, pupil writes letter to in- 
structor telling, in systematic manner, of his errors by listing 
them: for example, “I have violated five times the rule for the 
comma which says, ‘. . . .,’”” He states whether or not he has 
improved on previous six weeks’ work, and what particular 
error or errors he is going to try to overcome the present six 
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weeks. Instructor can easily check by referring to letter of 

previous six weeks. 

25. Goup conferences used instead of individual conferences. 
Groups, numbering from four to eight, participate in correc- 
tion. 

PERSONAL PLANS 

In my individual teaching, I find most effective the following 
plan, sketched here briefly. 

a) Oral.—Pupil speaks on subject of timely interest. A definite 
time limit is given—for example, two or four minutes. The class 
has a regular timekeeper, who rings a tiny bell once ten seconds 
before the expiration of the allotted time, and twice at the end of 
the time. When the second bell rings, the speaker may give one 
concluding sentence. At the end of the talk, the timekeeper gives 
his report as to the use of the allotted time. If there is a shortage 
he reports it exactly. A member of the class is then called on to 
serve as critic. This critic tells, first, the good points of the talk, 
and, second, the weaknesses. The class after commenting on the 
critic’s report adds points that should have been given. 

6) Written.—Pupils copy in their notebooks, to keep during 
the semester, our plan for correction. A summary of the plan fol- 
lows. The themes after being exchanged in a systematic way—for 
example, the first pupil in a row places his themes on the desk of 
the last one in the row, and every other class member drops his 
theme on the desk in front of him—are read through as a whole. 
The corrector, using pencil, then writes two sentences of criticism 
under the theme. The first sentence tells wherein the work is good; 
the second tells wherein the work is poor. Underneath the sen- 
tences an indication of the quality of work—excellent, fair, or 
poor—is written. The corrector signs his name. He then reads the 
theme for details. He indicates a mistake by drawing a line under 
an error, and by placing in the margin the rule number as given in 
Greever and Jones’ Century Handbook of Writing, which is in the 
hands of every pupil. The indication of errors can be modified as 
the teacher desires; for example, if the class is at that time trying 
to eradicate a certain weakness, the corrector can be directed to 
mark only those errors that come under that heading. 
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When the themes have been corrected, the pupils return them 
in systematic order to the owners, who correct mistakes by making 
their themes read right in ink. All themes must be on the pupils’ 
desks or filed in the theme cabinet at the time of recitation periods. 
Through individual and class conferences, the work is carefully 
discussed. Pupils especially weak are taught, as a class, for half an 
hour after school by an A or B pupil, the teacher having previously 
directed the pupil teaching. 

In addition, every weak pupil is given, individually, an A or B 
pupil guardian who, at the opening of the periods, when minor 
details are being attended to, goes to his charge weak in English 
and comments on his themes written after school. The manage- 
ment of the theme filing and distribution is in the hands of pupils 
instructed in the method by the teacher. In this way, weak pupils 
get much individual instruction. 

The systems that I use have developed through years of teach- 
ing and have gradually become so workable that they almost man- 
age themselves. As an aid to this management, standard handwrit- 
ing and composition scales can be placed on the bulletin board so 
that pupils can measure their production wisely. 


PUPIL REACTIONS TO PARTICIPATION PLANS 


In a recent test, I asked two of my classes to comment on the 
value of our participation plan. They emphasized that it increases 
sense of responsibility; makes pupils more self-reliant; trains to 
do things right; leads to the reading of many other English helps 
through searching in handbook for rule to apply to neighbor’s er- 
ror; makes pupils feel that they really take part in the work of the 
class; raises themes from what they were once, just grades, to 
definite helps in all written work. 

My other two classes in answer to the question, What are the 
weaknesses of our participation methods? stressed: need of (1) 
more frequent theme conferences; (2) more open discussion; (3) 
conferences with corrector at time themes are returned, for rules 
may be looked at from different angles; (4) exchanging with many 
different pupils for different viewpoints; (5) conferences with not 
only teacher but also pupil corrector present. 
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REASONS FOR USING THE PLANS 


As the University of Chicago is my Alma Mater, I especially 
feel the force of pragmatic philosophy. The systems given here 
work. Numbers of my pupils return from colleges or from business 
fields to express appreciation of the participation training which 
they call an eye-opener to them. 

Pupil participation promotes intelligent democracy. A Jewish 
boy in one of my classes had accepted, for after school, the position 
of pupil teacher of his weak fellow-workers. Some time after school 
had closed this certain afternoon, he appeared, breathless, to teach 
the class. Later, other pupils explained. The pupil teacher had 
gone to the park for the opening city baseball game. He had bought 
his ticket and was seated in the grandstand, when he realized that 
he had promised to help his classmates. This explains his breath- 
less state. ey 

In my absence from school for this Chicago meeting, the pupils 
through participation are conducting, with the principal’s consent, 
my work, which was carefully planned with them before I left 
Mobile. A telegram just received from a participating class states 
that the work is progressing excellently, and that the members are 
supporting their representative. Participation promotes such in- 
terest. 


QUESTIONS MET CONCERNING PLANS 


Questions which may arise concerning the participation meth- 
ods are met here. 

The best pupils will not resent the correction of their papers by 
poor pupils if a wholesome participating attitude prevails. Be- 
sides, in individual conferences with the teacher good pupils are 
given checks of approval on their conference cards when they point 
out errors, either in commission or omission, by the corrector. 

Participation reduces the teacher’s work after but not during 
school hours. The method raises the standard through the co-op- 
erative attitude promoted, and thus makes the labor seem less. 

Through individual conferences papers are read with the au- 
thors. Besides, through class conferences excellent and poor papers 
are read and contrasted. If a pupil feels dissatisfaction over a criti- 
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cism on his theme, he can report the matter during a conference. 
These conferences are arranged through a filing system in which 
the pupils record their free hours. 

The sentences of criticism written at the end of the theme by 
the corrector are to express the dominant strength and weakness in 
the work. It naturally follows, though, that the point of interest to 
the critic colors his opinion expressed in the criticism. A pupil has 
the benefit of different viewpoints since he exchanges with different 
class members. 

Longer themes—for example, stories written for state contests 
for junior writers—need to be read by the teacher before confer- 
ences. The best production can then be read in class conference, 
and the leading good points and defects of the stories, as a whole, 
can be made clear to the class. 

The success of our schools depends on the development of 
mental habits that are essential in the useful citizen— initiative, 
purpose, and the ability to think logically and judge sensibly. The 
more that I read and think on the subject, “Pupil Participation in 
Theme Correction,” the more my interest in it grows, and the more 
I wish to use it, with increasing success, for the method is most effi- 
cient in developing these essential mental habits in the useful 
citizen. 





AN ASSIGNMENT LESSON—“ON THE CASTLE OF CHILLON” 
WILLIAM N. OTTO 


The following is a stenographic report of a literature recitation on 
Byron’s sonnet “On the Castle of Chillon.” 

The class consists of thirty high-school Seniors—nine boys and twen- 
ty-one girls. Most of them are taking a college preparatory course. This 
particular semester’s work is a combination historical survey and master- 
piece-appreciation course. 

In presenting this poem to the class, the teacher made special use of 
the assignment as a means of arousing the interest of the class in the in- 
terpretation and appreciation of the poem. The objective was to bring 
the influence of the teacher into play during the home study hour as well 
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as during the recitation. The assignment was made on the previous day 
at the beginning of the period, sufficient time being given to present a 
number of “study hints,” which the pupils took down in their small as- 
signment books, in so far as they were unable to trust them to memory. 

In substance, the assignment was as follows: 

We shall divide our discussion of the sonnet into two parts—the thought 
and the form. For the historical basis of the poem see the note in Palgrave. 
Someone has said, “The sonnet is the editorial of poetry.” Make use of this 
idea in the broader interpretation of the poem as a whole. Note the suggestions 
of Byron’s spirit and the possible inspiration of the French Revolution. Study 
the contrast between the “dungeon” and the “holy place.” 

In the appreciation of the form side, review from English VII [the pre- 
vious course] the foreign origin of the sonnet and when and by whom intro- 
duced into English literature. Note the Italian and Shakespearean forms, with 
rhyme schemes and logical divisions of the thought (Webster’s Dictionary). 

In your final estimate, study the harmony of thought and form, and the 
enduring qualities of the poem. 


SAMPLE RECITATION 


Teacher: What was the reason for the author’s choice of subject? 

Alice: He wrote the poem several years after the French Revolution 
and was disappointed that the Revolution had not changed things. 

Teacher: Where did he obtain the historical backgrounds? 

Addie: Bonnivard was imprisoned by the Duke of Savoy in Chillon 
on the lake of Geneva for defending his country against the threatened 
tyranny of Piedmont during the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Teacher: Where was the Castle of Chillon? 

Alice: The Castle of Chillon was in Switzerland. 

Teacher: Is there any special interest in the fact that the setting of 
the poem is in Switzerland? 

Buren: It has been a neutral country and has had freedom for the 
people. It is up in the mountains, away from the other countries. 

Teacher: How is its geographic situation like that of our own coun- 
try? What word would you use to describe it? 

Helen: It is isolated. 

Teacher: What particular use was made of such castles as Chillon, 
as referred to in the opening lines of the poem? 

Dorothy: They were used as prisons or dungeons. 

Teacher: How is the opening line suggestive of Byron’s own spirit? 
Rocie: It means that his spirit could not be conquered. 

Teacher: Why is life bright in dungeons? 
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Helen: There is something to look forward to. It is only in spirit 
that you may have liberty, in a dungeon. 

Teacher: What reason does he give? 

Helen: Although the body may be chained, the mind cannot be. As 
long as man lives, he has freedom of mind. 

Teacher: What does he mean by saying that in the dungeon the 
habitation of liberty is the heart? 

Norma: In the dungeon you have liberty in your heart although not 
in body. 

Teacher: In the second stanza of the poem he speaks of the “sons of 
liberty.” Who are the “sons of liberty”? 

Susan: The sons of liberty fought for the cause of liberty. 

Teacher: What is the feeling in that expression, “dayless gloom’’? 

Mary: No day down there, and it was so dark. 

Teacher: What was the feeling in those days about being impris- 
oned? 

Marjorie: In those days it took someone to be a martyr for a cause. 

Teacher: What was the general feeling toward persons in prison in 
those days in contrast with the feeling today? 

Nancy: Now they are thought of as criminals. Then they were put 
in because their party was not in power. 

Teacher: What was the feeling in those days about the life of a per- 
son in prison, about the kind of treatment he should receive? 

Jane: They should not be treated well at all. 

Teacher: In the third stanza, “Chillon, thy prison is a holy place. 
What is there in this thought? 

Alice: First he termed it dark and now he speaks of it as a “holy 
place.” 

Teacher: What word in the previous stanza led to this thought? 

Martha: Martyrdom. 

Teacher: What is a martyr? 

Martha: A martyr is a person who gives up his life for his country. 

Teacher: Does it apply only to that? 

Mary: It could apply to giving up your life for some great cause, 
like liberty. 

Teacher: Is there any other great cause that might be mentioned? 

Addie: Religion. 

Teacher: How does the idea of religion enter here? 

Addie: The prison was a holy place. 
Buren: The floor of a prison is an altar. 


”? 
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Teacher: What does the altar imply in terms of religion? 

Merrill: Sacrifice. 

Teacher: How is that in harmony with martyrdom? 

Mary: To give up liberty would be a sacrifice. 

Teacher: The part about the worn pavement—how does that im- 
press you? 

Mary Ann: It had been used so much before that it was worn—so 
much that he says, “as if thy cold pavement were a sod.”’ 

Teacher: Worn by whom? 

Mary Ann: Bonnivard. 

Teacher: What is the meaning of that expression, “as if it were a 
sod”? A pavement worn as if it were a sod? 

Carroll: The pavement is cold, but he used it so much. 

Teacher: What is the picture of the worn pavement that you have? 

Susan: His pacing up and down. 

Teacher: If he was devoted to the cause of liberty and willing to be 
a martyr, why did he pace up and down? Why did he not just resign 
himself to the situation and die? 

Susan: The spirit of liberty was in his heart, even though his body 
was not free. 

Teacher: Why have the marks remain? Why not have them effaced? 

Norma: It says they were an appeal from tyranny to God, an appeal 
against tyranny. 

Teacher: What conception of God does Byron imply? (In the last 
line. ) 

Jane: I do not know exactly. 

Teacher: What does the idea of appeal suggest? 

Jane: Look for help. 

Teacher: Another idea of appeal. 

Martha: Asa judge. 

Teacher: Whose judgment does tyranny represent? 

Mary Ann: Kings’, the ruling class. 

Teacher: In general. 

Mary Ann: Means judgment of man. 

Teacher: What is the implied contrast in judgment? 

Oma: The contrast is between man and God. 

Teacher: If you were to put the thought of the whole poem in a 
single sentence, what would you say it is? 

Martha: No matter how dark the dungeon may be, liberty shines 
forth in an appeal to God against tyranny. 
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AN ASSIGNMENT LESSON 


Teacher: Another way of stating it. 

Ralph: Glorifying the state of martyrdom. 

Teacher: Byron chose the sonnet as the form in which to express 
this thought. In what way do you think he did well? 

Jane: The lines are the right length and the sonnet has the fourteen 
lines and iambic pentameter, and is in a form of song. The sonnet origi- 
nated in Italy. It shows feeling. 

Teacher: How does the sonnet differ in feeling from the lyric? 

Dorothy: The lyric expresses feeling, and does not give the situa- 
tion. The sonnet gives the situation and then the reflection on that situa- 
tion. 

Teacher: Could you see any value in the suggestion that “the sonnet 
is the editorial of poetry”? 

Rocie: The sonnet is the poet’s editorial because the personal element 
is strong and there is a dominance of emotion and beauty of thought. 

Teacher: Is the personal element usually emphasized in an editorial? 

Susan: Not necessarily. An editorial is about some subject. A state- 
ment is given of a certain subject. It does not have to be personal. 

Teacher: Yes, that is true. In what sense is Byron the spokesman of 
a group? 

Susan: The spirit of Byron revolted against the dull monotonous life 
of that period. He was the spokesman for the other poets who had the 
same feeling. 

Teacher: Just a little now on the origin of the sonnet, as a form. 

Addie: The sonnet originated in Italy and was introduced into Eng- 
land by Wyatt and Surrey in the Elizabethan period. Shakespeare used 
the sonnet a great deal, and many of the lesser poets. 

Teacher: Give the two general forms. 

Addie: The Italian was two quatrains and a sestet and the Shake- 
spearean form was three quatrains and a couplet. 

Teacher: Is this sonnet Italian or Shakespearean in form? 

Carroll; It is Italian, because it has two quatrains and a sestet. 

Teacher: How does that fact account for the divisions in the poem? 

Stedman: It has two four-line verses and two three-line verses. 

Teacher: Does the division of the sonnet into two parts, the octave 
and the sestet, affect the form only, or does it also affect the thought? 

Helen: I think it affects the thought and the form, too. 

Teacher: In this sonnet, what is the thought of the octave and what 
is the thought of the sestet? 
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Louise: The octave gives the rather sordid side of the dungeon and 
the sestet exalts it more and puts it on a higher plane and makes it appear 
as a noble sacrifice. 

Teacher: Will you express that very briefly? 

Mary Ann: The first eight lines give the situation, and the last six, 
the reflection. 

Teacher: How does that resemble an editorial ? 

Mary Ann: In an editorial you have the situation given in the first 
part and then you have the author’s reflection on it. 

Teacher: Would you state the division of the two parts very briefly? 
The first eight lines could be covered by what single word? I want a word 
that he uses. 

Mordecai: “Dungeon.” 

Teacher: And what words would cover the last six lines? Two words. 

Mordecai: “Holy place.” 

Teacher: How do those words represent the division of the thought? 
—dungeon, holy place— 

Merrill: The dungeon has been transformed into a holy place by the 
martyrdom. 

Teacher: What elements of poetic value does this sonnet have that 
entitle it to a place in literature? 

Lillian: I think the subject alone will enable it to have a place in lit- 
erature, because this man gave up his life for a noble cause. 

Martha: The poem brings out liberty and religion, and they last 
forever. 

Teacher: Now just one more question. What was your personal re- 
action to the poem? How did it impress you? 

Norma: I felt a relief because of the injustice of that day and the 
justice of ours. 

Teacher: What was your personal reaction to the poem? How did it 
impress you? 

Mordecai: It shows the difference between the prisons of today and 
those of that day—the advancement of civilization. 

Rocie: When I first read the poem I did not like it. But after I read 
the historical setting, I liked it very much. 

Teacher: Did anyone in the class get any point from the recitation 
that he did not get when he studied the poem? 

Henry: I got lots that I didn’t get when I studied. 


SHortTRIDGE Hicu ScHoot, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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CAN COMPOSITION BE INTERESTING? 


Believing that written composition in the tenth year was not secur- 
ing as much real effort from the pupils as it should, the writer gave this 
subject considerable thought. Girls seemed, on the whole, to enjoy the 
work, but a few boys were inclined to leave it until the last moment and 
then hand in short or unfinished themes. The excuse invariably offered 
was, “I did not know what to write.” The idea—on the part of the boys 
—that they did not have sufficient facts for writing what they considered 
would be interesting, seemed to be the actual cause of their unsatisfac- 
tory work. The old-fashioned notion—more or less prevalent—that 
school-English writing must contain some original story or startling idea 
appeared to be the chief obstacle to their feeling that they could accom- 
plish a worthy task. How to overcome this notion was the duty the in- 
structor saw ahead of her. 

Accordingly, she secured from the city and the school libraries con- 
siderable material bearing on some large subject, such as India; placed 
it in the recitation room; and set the pupils to browsing during the class 
period. The advice given was that they read for enjoyment until they 
were filled with the subject, though they might take a few notes, such as 
statistics; however, they should keep away from the words of the book. 
Several recitations passed in this way, the pupils reading in most cases at 
least two articles. Soon each pupil felt himself to be an authority on his 
one or two sources and would recommend them to someone else. Thus 
a personal pride as well as a community helpfulness was developed. The 
apparent contradiction of data from various sources caused many 
queries, so these questions were discussed at once, one pupil citing, per- 
haps, that his authority was of the latest date. (For these pupils have 
had the high-school library course as it is taught in the state of Wiscon- 
sin and should be able to investigate the matter of dates. ) 

On about the fourth day the instructor asked the class to help her 
formulate an outline, the members giving the data and discussing the or- 
der of arrangement. Now and then entirely new information was volun- 
teered; one student, for instance, would state something he had read in 
the daily paper or in a recent magazine. The outline finished, each was 
anxious to set about writing his theme. Indeed, one of the greatest diffi- 
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culties the teacher experienced with several pupils was the keeping of the 
theme within proper limits. 

Pleased with the results, the teacher tried the same method with the 
same class, using as subject several American authors and statesmen 
whose works had been recently studied, and allowing the pupil to select 
the author he preferred. She suggested that the student write from the 
imaginary point of view of some personal contact with that writer; how- 
ever, she allowed him to handle the subject as he wished. Not a single 
pupil wrote a mere biography. Best of all, each one showed he had, after 
all, some originality. Of course, it was not possible to discuss beforehand 
each of these writers, but the pupils had no lack of material. The chief 
difficulty was “getting started.” Here was the instructor’s real opportu- 
nity for helping. Sometimes she had to write the first sentence—having 
been told, of course, what the student wished to say—and again she had 
to write or suggest the second and third sentences as well; but once the 
pupil was started, the momentum of facts carried him along. It is better, 
too, that the teacher help him to spell a word correctly, for visualizing 
and writing an incorrect form may raise a specter that cannot be laid for 
years to come. Again, it is better that she assist him in composing a sen- 
tence of correct structure on his first copy, than for her to “red-ink” the 
theme considerably and have to see that he correct the many errors and 
possibly rewrite the whole. No student enjoys a much-marked paper. 
When, however, the theme was not too badly written, the corrections 
were made in contrasting color of pencil or ink. 

The feeling of having done a piece of English writing well does more 
to give a pupil confidence than do many weeks of the ordinary type 
of class recitation. And while this method may seem to some more or 
less of a waste of time, after all, anything that secures interest is worth 
while. The pupils have said they enjoyed the work and felt that they 
had gained a better knowledge of how to go about writing and how to 
express themselves than they had in any previous work during the ninth 
and tenth years. Curiosity as to how a fellow-student’s work looked after 
it had been marked, corrected, or even rewritten made a pupil often say, 
“T guess I better rewrite my theme so as to have a clean copy.” After 
the work had received the teacher’s OK and was handed back, the student 
was to file it. The instructor had to watch, though, lest he destroy his first 
copy instead of filing it! However, after he saw that his neighbor had 
filed both copies he more willingly filed both of his own. In writing his 
next theme he tried to avoid the faults of his previous one. 

BRODHEAD, WISCONSIN 
May Lucas 
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GREEK PLAYS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Last year I recommended the plays of the Greek dramatists, in trans- 
lation, to my Seniors as good material for their outside reading for the 
winter. The response was so satisfactory and the students enjoyed the 
plays so much that this year I have been reading two of them, Oedipus 
the King, and Alcestis, both translated by Gilbert Murray, with two of 
my a-sections of Senior English, some of whom are to take the College 
Board Examinations next spring, and all of whom are in theory capable 
of passing these examinations. 

Little stress was put on any of the scholarly aspects of Greek drama. 
The plays were read wholly as interesting stories, full of pathos, humor, 
tragedy, and human nature. I read them to the class, commenting here 
and there, stopping for questions, or comparisons with other plays or 
stories, and pointing out chiefly the human aspects of the dramas. In a 
sense, the pupils did nothing; so I fear the method stands condemned. 
That is, they did nothing but listen, talk a little, and thoroughly enjoy 
the performance. At the end I had them re-read outside the whole play 
and then I asked them to write answers to a few very conventional and 
obvious questions such as: Did you enjoy these plays and why so or not? 
Do you think they are suitable for a high-school English course? The re- 
lations between the teacher and pupils are such that they would say very 
freely whether they liked or disliked a book without any ulterior motive 
interfering with their sincerity. Some of their comments’ follow. These 
papers were wholly impromptu and unexpected, written in class in about 
twenty minutes. 

oe eS 
COMMENTS ON OEDIPUS THE KING 

I enjoyed Oedipus because it was such an impressive piece of writing and 
because the plot was so terrible. Fate seemed to be going toward Oedipus and 
then broke on him with a crash all at once. The feeling of everything getting 
tenser and tenser and then shattering Oedipus in one stroke was enough to 
keep my interest right there. 

ReBeccA CoNARD 


I partly enjoyed the play and partly not. First I enjoyed it because the 
plot was such that my interest was held all through it, the dialogue was force- 
ful and telling, and because of the sound common sense displayed in some of 
the speeches, for instance where Creon says he “will not speak where he cannot 
know.” The plot was not only interesting but it was well worked out, each de- 


* These pupil statements are interesting for their exhibition of the values young 
people find in any literature as well as for their estimate of the Greek plays. 
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tail leading up to the next until the climax was reached, leaving the impression 
of quick and gripping action. Because of the sentiments which expressed such 
good common sense as the one cited above, I was able to see how a play written 
years before Christ could still have a modern air. As I read the play, it did not 
have that ancient musty flavor that I had rather expected from such an ancient 
production, but I had the feeling that some of the things might have been said 
by modern men. 

Secondly I did not enjoy parts of it because they were a little too gripping 
and vivid, such as that scene which the messenger describes Jocasta’s hang- 
ing herself, and Oedipus’ blinding himself. 

FRANCES PERRY 


I enjoyed the play very much. I was, in fact, rather surprised that a Greek 
play could be so interesting and could be so similar to our tragedies of today. 
. . . « The play also showed me that we are not so far advanced in civilization 
as I thought. I always considered the Greeks as a more or less barbarous race, 
because they and their civilization were at their height so long ago. .... I 
think the book is perfectly suitable for high school. I don’t think anything 
in it disturbed my immature equanimity or faith in humanity. I have always 
thought they would be dull, but after Oedipus I think I’ll look up some more 
to read. 

JOHN BREEDLOVE 


I like Alcestis because it is true to life. Before I read the book, I thought 
the Greeks were some far removed people. After I read the play, I saw that 
they were as human as we are. Admetus’ desire to shift the blame for Alcestis’s 
death to his father’s shoulders is quite natural. We still do it. We hate to come 
out and face the facts; so did the Greeks. We want to put the blame on the 
other fellow if we can; so did they. The play is just as modern and true to life 
now as if it had been written this year. 

I can see one reason why the play might not be liked; too true to life. 
Some of us hate to look at things as they are even in a play. As the slang ex- 
pression goes: “It’s too true to be funny.” 

MARION HopcIN 


I never do think about the reason why I enjoy a book. I know whether or 
not I do by a little exhilaration throughout my body. As for Alcestis, I think 
that Heracles was one reason. He blew about and joked everywhere, adding a 
sauce of mirth to an otherwise tragic story. I also liked the bits of philosophy 
which were muttered now and then, such as, 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 
And a path is there where no man thought 

That is not one of the ones that made it particularly interesting. I liked 

better those that I know to be true and had felt in my one short span. 
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Heracles: Chafe not the curb, then; suffer and be wise. 

Admetus: Easier to give such counsel than to keep. 

These are not quite what I mean. They are true enough but I don’t get the 
feeling I remember while I was reading. Therefore back into Alcestis must I 
turn again. This is better: 

Chorus: Be still, be still. The noise of weeping 
Shall raise no lost one from the ground. 
JoHn WILLS 





A CHAUCERIAN PILGRIMAGE? 

In the High School of Commerce we are fortunate enough to study 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales the same year that we make a study of the 
short story. This combination gives the teacher an unusual opportunity 
to make the work varied and interesting. One of the devices which has 
pleased the pupil is what we call our “pilgrimage.” After we have studied 
the “Prologue,” the class plans its pilgrimage, which may be to any 
shrine, such as Knowledge, or The Short Story. We allow four weeks for 
this journey, for it includes, first of all, the history of English literature 
through Chaucer’s period. That study gets the class into the Chaucerian 
atmosphere, and the pupils are ready to read in the original, of course, 
some of the Canterbury Tales. Then, for practice, these tales are related 
to the group by some of the pupils. 

With this work comes the study of the construction of the short 
story, and each pupil is encouraged to write simple and complex plots for 
class discussion. For short-story work the class also reads, studies, and 
discusses Representative Short Stories or Schweikert’s Short Stories. 

While this work is being done the “pilgrimage” has been planned 
and the Chaucerian trip has begun. On the journey each pupil has to 
tell an original short story. Notes are taken on each “pilgrim’s” story 
and at the end of the “pilgrimage” a vote is taken for the best short 
story. To the lucky winner the “pilgrims” give a dinner, which is served 
in the school lunchroom in the usual English period. 

At the dinner the “pilgrims” become Chaucerian characters. Suit- 
able place cards and decorations are used. The “host” is toastmaster 
and appropriate speeches are given by a group of the best story-tellers. 
As many as possible write these toasts in Chaucerian verse. The subjects 


* After this contribution had been set up, Miss Ethel May Taylor, of Avoca, 
Iowa, wrote of her pupils’ delight in a simpler form of the same project. Evidently 
it works. 
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differ with each class, but there must be one to the winner of the contest 
and one to the completion of the journey. A committee looks after all 
details of the dinner. 

After the dinner, at the end of the four weeks’ journey, comes the 
final test of the short-story work, which is the writing of an original short 
story by each member of the class. The pupil, for this work, is encour- 
aged not to write the story already related, but to write a new short 
story which will show the result of the four weeks’ work. When this is 
completed the “pilgrimage” is ended and the class is ready for “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

ETHEL Eppy TREAT 


Hicu ScHoor or COMMERCE 
WokrCESTER, Mass. 





TEACHERS’ CHORUS 
(From Schulhauser) 

Should a builder build a wall, and in that wall leave frequent gaps, 
Other builders, coming later, still would find them there, perhaps; 
Thus, before they could continue with their superstructure grand, 
They would have to fill the chasms with whatever came to hand. 
Now suppose these later builders, facing dearth of bricks and time, 
Left in turn their work defective, gap for gap and crime for crime— 


So the teacher, ever teaching what his pupils ought to know, 
Wondering why some former teacher never taught them long ago; 
And professors, along later, looking backward through the gloom, 
Teach the alphabet and digits in the college lecture-room. 

Tired teacher! ever teaching, ever with new problems vexed, 

Pass thou on thy little failings to the failings of the next. 


Onward! Onward! Ever onward! Hand the untaught lesson down, 

Till the page unlearned of childhood stay unlearned of cap and gown. 
Yea, the last man on this planet shall not know some simple thing, 

Just because old Father Adam never learned it, gardening. 


J. Rowe WEBSTER 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDITORIAL 


A letter from Professor G. M. Miller of the University of 
Idaho, President of the Inland Empire Council, suggests a most 
important and significant query for the English 
Council to solve. What can we do to make the 
work of the directors more constantly contribu- 
tory to the welfare of the Council and to the promotion of excellent 
work in English? Particularly, what can directors from the far-off 
regions do to get into the life and work of the Council? 

In the first place, since the Council is a representative body, 
can we not develop a plan by which every affiliated association can 
have some regular representation at every meeting? Other associa- 
tions extending over wide areas have met this problem by pro-rat- 
ing railroad expenses of delegates. Under such a plan the Cali- 
fornia, the Chicago, and the New England groups would pay equal 
amounts toward the railroad expenses of at least one delegate. It is 
hoped that some plan of this kind will be brought up at the next 
meeting of the Council. This would usefully supplement our occa- 
sional changes of meeting place. 

In the second place, a good plan of the directors’, initiated last 
fall, can be carried even farther. The request that committee re- 
ports be sent to the secretary well ahead of the meeting, for dis- 
tribution, so that policies can be formed in the local associations, 
could be extended so that a referendum might be taken on any pol- 
icies which members or affiliated groups want to propose. Sugges- 
tions or motions sent to the secretary before September could be 
printed in the Journal with abstracts of committee reports and rec- 
ommendations, and thus reach every member with definite ques- 
tions to be discussed in local meetings. The officers could thus see 
that delegates came to the National Council with a definite sense of 
the views of each group; or, even if no delegate could be sent, at 
least each local association could be represented at the directors’ 
meeting by the secretary’s record of its opinions and wishes. 


The Council and the 
Local Associations 
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Moreover, this should lead to a policy of more deliberate selec- 
tion of delegates to the Council than has been the case in the several 
local associations with which I am familiar. An impromptu ap- 
pointment the last few days or hours before delegates take the train 
does not put the ideas of the local group and the plans of the Coun- 
cil into the closest possible relation. Might it not be wise for all 
affiliated bodies to discuss at their next meetings the advisability of 
selecting delegates for periods of two or three years? Thus at least 
one representative of every group would soon have had the experi- 
ence of attending the national sessions and discovering how busi- 
ness is carried on. The whole health and welfare of the Council de- 
pends, more than its members can perhaps realize, upon the vitality 
and useful work of these constituent bodies. By our all getting into 
closer and more co-operative relations, contributing thought and 
criticism in furthering our common plans, we can increase tremen- 
dously the possibilities of usefulness for our future work. 


S. A. LEONARD, President 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The interests of all English teachers are necessarily bound up 
with those of the teachers of English expression, even when they 
are not identical, and the interests of English-expres- 
sion teachers are apparently coming into the limelight. 
Educational journals are showing concern regarding the long-evi- 
denced and increasing futility of expression-teaching, and even 
newspapers are becoming dimly aware of it. A recent session of an 
influential group of educational administrators devoted much of 
its time to groping for the causes of this futility, possibly not 
recalling that the same group recently proposed to increase the 
load of English teachers from 125 to 150 pupils, and perhaps not 
much impressed by the statement of one member of the group that 
he had completely solved the problem by a 300 per cent increase 
of his English faculty. Further, in several sections of the United 
States the English teachers are organizing to lay before educational 
administrators, with all the weight of united utterance, two chief 
facts: that English-expression teaching is physically impossible 


Symptoms 
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under the commonly assigned load; and that with the laboratory 
part of their work consequently omitted, the remaining assigned 
duty of an English teacher requires the equivalent of one more day 
each week than is required of a teacher of any other subject. A 
report from one of these organizations appears elsewhere in the 
Journal. 

These are the symptoms. They indicate that something is go- 
ing on and that something may be going to happen. That some- 
thing will not be the abolition of English expression teaching. It 
may be the establishment and acceptance of some modification of 
teaching conditions. But after such modification the next state of 
English-expression teaching is likely to be worse than the present 
one. Responsibility will be made still more disproportionate to the 
increase in equipment (if any) unless the entire attitude of profes- 
sion, pupils, and public toward English-expression teaching is 
changed and the responsibility for results placed upon the pupils. 
Forty teachers cannot cram English down the throat of an unwill- 
ing victim, but one-fortieth of a teacher can supply the need of one 
who comes asking for English. 

To all this attaches a reflection. Should an upheaval come— 
and for that let us devoutly pray-—the English-teaching profession 
must see to it that it accomplishes the complete destruction of not 
one, but all, of the idiotic traditions that cripple us, so that the re- 
building may be founded upon enduring rock and proof against all 
further earthquakes. To that end—but what need of more words 
when speaking to the wise? 

EpwIN M. Hopkins 








NEWS AND NOTES 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English was marked by a convention of unusual interest held 
on Friday and Saturday, March 12 and 13, at Cambridge and Boston. 

Both the Friday sessions were held at Harvard University, where in 
the afternoon over three hundred members heard addresses and joined 
in the discussion of the general topics, “Literary Appreciation” and 
“Creative Writing.” The president of the Association, Dr. Charles A. 
Cockayne, presented Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who after a brief introductory talk, introduced three members of 
his seminar at Harvard who discussed, in a very practical way, the 
methods of calling out and developing literary appreciation—particu- 
larly in the realm of lyric poetry. 

Dr. Robert M. Gay, of Simmons College, speaking in his usual de- 
lightful manner, discussed in his address on “Some of the Paradoxes of 
Creative Writing” two types of “creative” writing (in former years 
termed “advanced composition’): the journalistic and the scholarly. 
Each has its good points; each is valid in so far as it has disciplinary 
value. Dr. Gay’s talk was a plea for sanity and restraint in judging all 
these things. He said in part: 

Creative writing and writing for publication, of course not necessarily the 
same thing, as the spirit of the world is today, are virtually the same. Writing 
has been so generally advertised as an almost certain road to fame that in gen- 
eral it is impossible to praise the written work of a student nowadays without 
his dreaming forthwith of bursting into print. 

In the past the schools were criticized for not paying attention to inven- 
tive, imaginative, creative writing, and the charge was general that composi- 
tion courses killed originality. Today the teaching of original writing in the 
schools amounts to a craze, and yet the suspicion of such courses is, in certain 
quarters, persistent. Two typical criticisms may be called the journalistic and 
the scholarly. 

The journalist is inclined to mock at any claims that creation can be 
taught and to resent the drawing of any lines between his work and “literature.” 
His feeling is that writing is the fruit of observation and experience; that be- 
fore one attempts to write one must have something to write about, and this 
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“something” he believes to be life. The scholar, on the other hand, looks upon 
writing as the fruit of knowledge or learning, of thought. Both types of critic, 
in short, hold that courses in creative writing are premature and, because they 
deal with immature doers and thinkers, perforce encourage writing about noth- 
ing, with a consequent undue emphasis on style and technique. 

The element overlooked by both critics is, perhaps, invention or imagina- 
tion. This would seem to be the special faculty which it is the purpose of such 
courses to foster. And yet a great deal of nonsense is talked nowadays about 
creation, invention, or imagination; the common fallacy being to suppose that 
it can exercise without material to work upon. We must remember that with- 
out observation, experience, and thought imagination is like a wheel rotating in 
a vacuum. Santayana’s “Invention is the offspring of abundance” suggests the 
truth. On the other hand, mere observation or mere thought without invention 
is likely to be literarily sterile. 

Creative and critical development must run parallel and be roughly com- 
mensurable, because a student’s creative writing is measured by his power of 
self-criticism. We cannot expect him to show taste unless he has taste, and the 
maturity of his creative work will be proportioned by the maturity of his criti- 
cal or appreciative ability. 

The teaching of creation is in its infancy, but fine pioneer work is being 
done. Its future depends upon the general nobility of our conception of the art 
of writing. 

Professor Gay was succeeded by Mr. John Gallishaw, of Cambridge, 
who spoke briefly but convincingly on the principles underlying one form 
of creative writing: the short story. 

On Friday evening about 175 members and guests of the Association 
met in the Harvard Union for dinner. Professor Charles Swain Thomas, 
acting as toastmaster, introduced Dean Chester H. Greenough, of Har- 
vard, who extended to the Association a hearty welcome. He emphasized 
the need of making college-entrance examinations a test of intellect 
rather than memory. Professor John L. Lowes then spoke briefly upon 
the subject of research work, stressing the need of some such interest for 
all teachers of English. 

The principal speaker of the evening, Sir John Adams, professor 
emeritus of Educational Theory at the University of London, England, 
won his audience by a speech that was at once charming and stimulating. 
He emphasized the need of background for the teacher whose duty it is 
to deal with living minds and souls. Carefully arrived-at “I.Q.’s” are all 
very good; but the teacher has to do with something that cannot be 
measured. He must carry the spirit of fine literature to the hearts of his 
students. 
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The first part of Saturday morning was devoted to sectional meet- 
ings. 

Among the speakers before the elementary-school group, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Elizabeth C. Kennedy, principal of the Varnum 
Junior High School at Lowell, Massachusetts, was Miss Helen Hogan, 
of the Lowell Normal School. In presenting her discussion of “Black- 
board Drawing as an Aid to Story Telling,” Miss Hogan was assisted by 
three members of the senior class of her school. She stated that this line 
of work with normal-school students has amply justified itself. Black- 
board drawing has proved an appreciable aid in the teaching of poetry, 
the originating of language devices, the creating of a “sentence sense,” 
and the stimulating of ideas. 

Speaking to 125 teachers in the high-school group, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Julius E. Warren, of Springfield, emphasized the need of fre- 
quent curriculum revision. The work of all the twelve school years needs 
to be built up as a single organic unit. New features must be added and 
whatever of the old is outgrown must be lopped off. New social groups 
attending high school and new needs among all classics make present 
revision of English courses imperative. Teachers in the classroom must 
solve many of the problems involved. 

The chairman of the college group, Professor John L. Lowes, of Har- 
vard University, introduced as the topic of the addresses of the morning, 
“The Relation between Research and Teaching.” 

Professor Karl Young, of Yale, declared that research creates in the 
student power of independent thought, acquaintance with the tools of 
the trade, enthusiasm, and an effectiveness of prestige. 

Professor Laura H. Loomis, of Wellesley, emphasized two “don'ts.” 
“First, don’t take up research unless you cannot possibly keep away from 
it. It should result always from inner necessity. In the second place, 
don’t think that without it there is anything to save you from being 
buried alive.” 

Throughout the discussion there was a note of hopefulness, as when 
Professor Lowes divided all teachers into the “quick and the dead,” find- 
ing almost without exception that the former were those who had felt the 
urge to continue their research. There was given no hard-and-fast defi- 
nition of research. The speakers included in it everything from the 
acquisition of facts to original literary criticism, its highest mani- 
festation. 
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Professor Frederick Tupper, of the University of Vermont, empha- 
sized the inspiration that comes to the teacher from research, not for 
money or for fame but for the “joy of the working.” Intellectual curiosi- 
ty, coupled with caution, marks the modern scholar, and research is the 
spirit that bestows perpetual youth. 

Two addresses of unusual merit followed the group meetings. Pro- 
fessor Sterling A. Leonard discussed the problem of individual differences 
among students. As a possible solution he suggested a method that had 
been worked out successfully in his own classes—a method whereby on 
certain hours of the week students deal individually with their own prob- 
lems, the teacher helping first one and then another. Professor Leonard 
described this as real teaching of the hardest sort, adding that such a 
change in method must be brought about gradually, for to attempt too 
much at once is likely to prove disastrous for both the teacher and the 
class. 

The second address, delivered by Dr. Wilson J. Farrand, a member 
of the College Entrance Examination Board since its founding, dealt 
with “The Recent Action and Policy of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, with Special Reference to English.” Dr. Farrand reviewed 
briefly the history of the Board, described the way in which it does its 
work, and outlined the organization of the Board, which consists of rep- 
resentatives of thirty-five colleges and ten secondary schools. The most 
important work, he said, has been done through its committees, on which 
nine colleges are particularly represented: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the four 
women’s colleges: Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and Wellesley, the 
only examining colleges in the country. They have given up their own 
examinations and are relying on the Board examinations. 

Reviewing the changes that have been taking place in the require- 
ments for the English examinations since 1895, Dr. Farrand said that the 
comprehensive examination has also been gaining ground. At the meet- 
ing in February, 1925, the conference recommended that the restrictive 
examination be made like the comprehensive examination—one examina- 
tion, and not divisible. The reason for the division of examinations is 
that the candidate may not be required to hold in memory, or to review 
during the last year, things that he has studied during the previous 
years. It would be a great hardship, after algebra, geometry, physics, or 
ancient history had not been studied for a year, to have to review it. 
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Similarly, it would be a hardship if questions were asked on the books on 
the “A” list. The conference felt that the test in English was to be 
chiefly a test of power—whether the candidate had a sufficient mastery 
of English and a sufficient background of literature to warrant his enter- 
ing upon college work. For the simplification of the examination the 
conference recommended that in 1929 there should be only one examina- 
tion set for both restrictive and comprehensive. In the composition, while 
subjects would be set from books on the “A” list as optional, there would 
be no requirement. The candidate could pass on a subject not selected 
from the books at all. The second part would consist of a set test, as in 
the present comprehensive examination. The chief aim of the examina- 
tion would be to show the knowledge and background of literature, and 
in that there would be alternatives. 

This was the recommendation of the conference in February, 1925. 
Since it was not to take effect until 1929, it received little attention until 
it was finally adopted by the Board in November. Since then there have 
been protests from a number of schools—almost all private schools— 
objecting to the fact that there is to be no division of the examination, 
and arguing that it was very important to have such a division. Every 
one of the arguments is based on the ground that it will be a help to have 
a preliminary test. It will help their candidates to pass better in the final 
examinations, and certain schools like to use the College Board Examina- 
tions as a test for promotion to their senior class. 

The complaints will be thoroughly considered by the Committee of 
Review. 

A lively discussion followed this address. Oscar J. Gallagher, super- 
intendent of schools in Brookline, Massachusetts, and Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock, of the Hartford High School, supported the proposed change. In 
the midst of heated discussion Mr. Thomas presented the following reso- 
lution, which was passed: ‘The New England Association of Teachers 
of English is in sympathy with such changes as will simplify college en- 
trance demands in English and lead eventually to the adoption of a single 
examination of the type of the comprehensive paper.” 

New officers were then elected: Roy Davis, of Boston University, 
president; Samuel Foss Holmes, head master of Worcester Academy, 
vice-president; A. Bertram DeMille, of Simmons College, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard, editor of the Leaflet. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE LUNCHEON OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AT THE BRUNSWICK’ 


The twenty-fifth-birthday party of the Association was celebrated 
at the Saturday luncheon at the Brunswick, when 167 members, twenty- 
six of them charter members, met as a big, happy family. Through an 
hour and fifty minutes the audience listened to fourteen speeches by past 
presidents of the association, each speaker held strictly to a six-minute 
schedule by the toastmaster, Mr. Samuel Thurber. 

No, there were no learned dissertations. No new methods of solving the 
old problems were offered; no bombs were thrown; nothing exploded. But 
there was something far better. There was wit and good talk; there was friend- 
liness, and kind feeling. Indeed, it was a delightful birthday party, full of 
pleasant reminiscences and full of promise for many more years of work and 
service for the New England Association of Teachers of English. 

CAROLINE M. DooNAN 

Newton HicH ScHOOL 





DALLAS EMPLOYS CLAPP REPORT 


The Clapp Report is receiving continued and widespread attention. 
An echo is heard from Dallas, where the values of the investigation 
were emphasized before the organized English teachers by Miss Eliza- 
beth W. Baker. As a result a committee was appointed to study the 
course of study in the light of the data made available by Mr. Clapp’s 
group and recommend improvements. This committee recently made a 
preliminary report which was unanimously accepted. 





THE NATIONAL ILLITERACY CRUSADE 
The National Illiteracy Crusade, organized in Washington, D. C., 
February 22, during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
purposes to “wipe out illiteracy by 1930.” The organization has its head- 
quarters for the present at the American Red Cross, in Washington, D.C., 
and will devote itself strictly to aiding the 5,000,000 men and women 
who cannot read or write. It will aid and back up states and organiza- 
* Because of limitations of space the editor has considerably abridged Miss 


Doonan’s most excellent report. With his eyes necessarily upon utility he has sacri- 
ficed charm to some extent. 
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tions that are already attacking illiteracy, and where the crusade has not 
penetrated it will help to initiate it, seeing that no community is left out 
and no illiterate is missed. 

The president is William Allen White. Jane Addams and Glenn 
Frank are vice-presidents. W. Carson Ryan is secretary, and Cora Wil- 
son Stewart is the national director. Some prominent members of the 
board of directors are: A. E. Winship, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. 
A. O. Thomas, John H. Finley, and Lorado Taft. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION 
OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

This year more than 1,100 interested teachers participated in the 
meetings and round-table discussions held in the six educational centers 
of the state in November. 

During the past year the association has administered uniform com- 
position tests to the college Freshmen of the state. Professor E. R. Bar- 
rett, of Teachers College, Emporia, tabulated the results and sent each 
student’s high school a report on his achievement. As a result there is a 
noticeable effort on the part of the high schools to raise their standards 
in English. 

The association membership now totals 250, and is increasing its 
influence through its helpful quarterly bulletin and professional activity. 
The officers for 1926 are as follows: president, Miss Mamie A. Higgs, 
Hutchinson; secretary-treasurer, Eva C. Hangen, Lawrence; Round- 
Table chairmen: Vera Knickerbocker, Wichita; Virgil Gordon, Fort 
Scott; Bertha Schall, Kansas City; Catherine Mohler, Hays. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Sterling Andrus Leonard is well known to readers of the Journal as 
associate professor of English at the University of Wisconsin and Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English. He is now on leave 
of absence at Columbia University where he is doing advanced graduate 
work. Among his publications are English Composition as a Social Prob- 
lem, Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature, and Gen- 
eral Language (with Riah Fagan Fox). 
M. Aline Bright is an experienced teacher in Mobile (Alabama) 
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High School—though they call it Barton Academy. She distinguished 
herself in securing data for the Clapp report published in the February 
Journal. She made a remarkable impression at the Council meeting last 
November, both in the section meeting and in private conversation. 

William N. Otto is head of the English Department of the Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Among his educational qualifica- 
tions are an A.M. from Harvard and nineteen years of secondary experi- 
ence as a teacher of English. He has edited school editions of Burke’s 
Conciliation and Eliot’s Silas Marner. Two texts, Commercial English 
for Secondary Schools and Journalism for High Schools are now on the 
press. 

Leo L. Rockwell is professor of Germanic languages at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, and secretary of the College Sec- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers of English. He is a graduate of 
Bucknell University and was awarded his A.M. at Harvard. Subsequent- 
ly he did graduate work in Munich, Heidelberg, and New York Univer- 
sity, where he received his Ph.B. He is sometime Ottendorfer Fellow in 
Germanics of New York University. 

Edward Davison, prominent among the younger British poets, is 
well known to readers of the Journal. 

David Allan Robertson, formerly professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is the assistant director of the American Council on 
Education. 





THE PERIODICALS 

The Irresponsible Power of Realism. O. W. Firkins. The North 
American Review, March, April, May, 1926. Writers of fiction found 
that parts of truth were amusing, and insensibly as time went on in- 
creased both the proportion of truth and stress upon it. This process 
accounts for realism, a combination of truth and falsehood with no fron- 
tier between the true and the false, and no necessity for proving any part 
of it. Responsibility should be localized. Realistic fiction should stand 
the test of life. Does it help men to think justly? Does it help us to say 
more honestly what we think?—Holding realistic fiction to accountabili- 
ty will benefit men by giving them truth, and will make realism more real. 

Washington Irving. George Haven Putnam. The Forum, March, 
1926. Irving’s great contribution to American life and letters was his 
cultivated, well-poised expression of nationalism. Through the entering 
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wedge of his good humored, tolerant satire his fellow countrymen gained 
a hearing in England and in turn came to feel in sympathy with their 
British cousins. He refused many opportunities for political office before 
he became minister to Spain. Upon his return Irving was much disturbed 
by his publisher’s refusal to reissue his books on the ground that public 
taste had veered to a new style of authorship. George G. Putnam took 
over his work and in eleven years it paid $250,000. This was a vital serv- 
ice which Irving never forgot. 

The New Schools in New Russia. Lucy L. W. Wilson. School and 
Society, March 13, 1926. The government of Russia is attempting to 
give the “New Schools” a dominant rdéle in the social structure: “the 
psychological molding of a new generation.”’ Educational leaders and 
teachers have enthusiastically adopted the scientific method and are 
studying and experimenting with the latest American and German plans. 
Last year over one thousand schools worked with the Dalton plan. With- 
in the last four years, the number of books has multiplied six times, jour- 
nals seven, newspapers twenty-five, and posters fifty. This indicates 
great progress. Decreases in the number of teachers and the closing of 
the public schools to all except the very poor show the reverse side of 
the picture. Youth and the future rule the mood and effort of today. 

Altruism and English. George W. Lee. The English Leaflet. (New 
England Association of Teachers of English, Harvard University), 
March, 1926. The movement toward forming a body of official special- 
ists in English which may serve as a sort of combination supreme court 
and information bureau is taking form with the establishment of the Bos- 
ton “Committee on Everyday English.”’ A bequest of $3,000 in 1916 by 
Mrs. Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield to the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters has resulted in one formal preliminary meeting and much dis- 
cussion centered around the general objectives of preserving and enrich- 
ing the language. The papers read at this initial Academy meeting are 
published by Scribner as “Academy Papers: Addresses on Language 
Problems by Members of the American Academy of Arts and Letters.” 

Some Educational Impediments to Interest in Reading and Writing. 
Warwick Barse Miller. The English Leaflet (New England Association 
of Teachers of English, Harvard University), March, 1926. Why does 
our teaching of literature and composition fail to awaken and interest 
not only the mass of the pupils but the talented few with a natural writ- 
ing bent? Among the most prominent reasons are (1) lack of stimulus 
at home, (2) fear of ridicule by their less intelligent fellows, and (3) the 
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diversions of school life. These forces may be overcome by allowing the 
student to express himself on subjects he likes to describe and providing 
opportunity for him to repeat the pleasurable experience; a second vital 
stimulus comes through the teacher’s reading aloud many long interest- 
ing selections from literature. 

Individualized Instruction—Colleges. Herbert E. Hawkes. Educa- 
tion, March, 1926. Individual instruction in colleges is lagging behind 
the movement in elementary and secondary schools but the increasing 
pressure of numbers makes immediate progress imperative. The ideal— 
to admit only students who are of collegiate caliber, find out their capac- 
ities and temperaments, and then adjust the load to their abilities and 
interest—is clearly seen. To reach it, profile tests must be devised which 
will enable us to measure accurately the success factors in individuals. 

Pedantic Study of Two Critics. Joseph Warren Beach. American 
Speech, March, 1926. American literature has been the salt without its 
savour. Rich mellowness and warmth we have lacked, the full-voiced 
sounding of lusty human kind proud of the welter of our sprawling but 
vibrant Americanism. This gusto we are now getting in the vivid flavor 
of Cabell and the Rabelaisian rumblings of Mencken. Both are indebted 
to Carlyle—Cabell for his soft-voiced humorous insinuation and Menck- 
en for a certain raucous pitch in his raillery. Mr. Sherman is proposed as 
suitable company for these worthies. Let us hope Mencken hears of this. 

The 1870's in American Literature. Marion Reid Murray. Amer- 
ican Speech, March, 1926. Interesting reminiscences of American litera- 
ture centered about Emerson’s distinctive criticism: ‘Europe stretches 
to the Alleghanies, America is beyond.” Scribner’s, later the Century, 
fostered the development of native art, although J. G. Holland rejected 
Whitman with insults. Holland said of Whitman: “A good brain with 
all its energies wasted on a style so irredeemably vicious that no man 
can ever imitate it without disgrace.” And Whitman’s comment on the 
famous editor: “Holland is a dead man—he had his strut and passed on; 
he was a man of his time not possessed of the slightest forereach.” 

The Technique of Modern Poetry. Robert Hillyer. The Writer, 
March, 1926. Word study, the developing, shifting, changing meaning 
of the symbols through which we must express our thoughts is a basic 
element in the technique of writing modern verse. Each single word has 
all the facets of a diamond and may be turned and fitted to its use 
whether the plan is “a dome of many-coloured glass” or “a discarded 
steel rail.” Emily Dickinson gave us a high standard which all good 
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poetry of today follows: “retire the flat, stale words or assign them new 
duties,” and prune relentlessly. 

Improving Comprehension Ability in Silent Reading. Grover H. 
Alderman. Journal of Educational Research, January, 1926. This care- 
ful study of comprehension in reading was directed toward measuring 
the growth of some three thousand pupils during a period of one semes- 
ter. The group was divided into approximately three even sections and 
each was assigned regular exercise with vocabulary, retention, or organ- 
ization drills, respectively. Following this a second group of about three 
thousand pupils was given all three of the exercises for a like period of 
one semester. As a result of the experiment, the author concludes that 
systematic drill work, thirty minutes per day, will accomplish the work 
of two semesters of traditional work in one. Secondly, children with a 
low initial comprehension ability on the Thorndike-McCall scale profited 
most from the drill. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Houghton Mifflin Company publishes The New Viewpoint in Read- 
ing, by George F. Nardin and O. C. Whitney, a summary of recent ad- 
vances in oral and silent reading, as the first of a series of educational 
monographs. 3 cents in quantities, single copies free—The Wisconsin 
Reading Circle Annual for 1925-26 issued by the State Reading Circle 
Board contains a graded bibliography for the schools, first to twelfth 
grades inclusive, with suggested pedagogical readings for teachers. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.—University of Texas, Bulletin No. 2514, English Bulle- 
tin No. 12, contains four articles on the teaching of literature in the 
Austin Public Schools.—“Ruskin (and others) on Byron” by R. W. 
Chambers is pamphlet No. 62 issued through the Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Association, A. V. Houghton, 4 Buckingham Gate, S. W. 1, London- 
IS, postage extra. Bulletin No. 55, also issued by The English Associa- 
tion, contains a bibliography of general and biographical literature issued 
in England between July and November, 1925. Pamphlet No. 61 is a 
’ of classified bibliography by Sir Sid- 
ney Lee and Sir Edmond Chambers.—“Illustrations of English Work in 
the Junior High School” by Caroline B. Zachry, containing some unbe- 
lievably fine examples of poetry and prose written as class projects in 
junior high school English, is published for the Lincoln School by the 


“Shakespeare Reference Library’ 
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Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City—The following valuable bulletins of 1925 are issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior: No. 8, “Ele- 
mentary Instruction of Adults,” Report of National Illiteracy Confer- 
ence Committee, 5 cents; No. 14, “Record of Current Educational Publi- 
cations” compiled in the Library Division, 10 cents; No. ro, “The Rural 
High School—Its Organization and Curriculum,” by Emery M. Ferriss, 
ro cents; No. 2, “Important State Laws Relating to Education” com- 
piled by William R. Hood, 10 cents; No. 35, “Review of Educational 
Legislation 1923-1924” by William R. Hood, 10 cents; Home Educa- 
tion Circular No. 7, ““Teacher’s and Pupils’ Reading Circles Conducted 
by State Departments in Home Education,” 5 cents.—High-school and 
college teachers will be interested in a set of twelve leaflets, ““Novels Too 
Good to Miss,” issued by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York, on the 
following categories: “Tales of the British Isles,” “Tales from Three 
Continents,” “Tales from the Two Americas,” “Tales of Ancient Times,” 
“Sea Stories,” “Tales of Adventure,” “Social Studies,” “Family Studies,” 
“Social Activities,’ “Love Romances,” “Psychological Tales,” “Charac- 
ter Studies.”.—-The February issue of the Tri-State English Notes, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is a dramatic number for secondary schools 
with bibliography and useful notes for the play director. 





THE ENGLISH TEACHER LOAD 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN, SECTION CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION” 


This paper is frankly and unapologetically an industrial study. It 
leaves untouched the finer phases of our service. It may be objected that 
teachers should not be put upon an industrial, but a professional basis. 
To this the committee wholeheartedly consents, and pauses only to point 
out that if the thesis herein set forth is true industrially considered, it is 
true a fortiori, professionally considered. 

This letter from a teacher may serve as an introduction to the ac- 
cumulation of data of which the article is mainly composed. 


* Reference to this report is found in a signed editorial by Edwin M. Hopkins 
in this issue. 


* Reprint from the Los Angeles School Journal (March 15, 1926) 
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The English teacher’s load should be lightened, because, all selfish and 
sentimental reasons aside, it is pedagogical administrative economy to do so. 

English is admittedly the most fundamental subject in the curriculum and 
one of the most ineffectually done. The reason for its lack of ineffectiveness is 
that it, above all subjects, requires individual instruction. Therefore the classes 
in English, instead of being larger, should be smaller than the classes in other 
subjects, so that the teacher can give personal attention to his charges. Till 
this is done, it is idle to expect our children to have satisfactory language 
habits. 

The teacher, as any other worker, should be able to do a day’s work and 
call it a day. Seven or eight hours of the nervous strain of recitation, the con- 
ference and the guidance of extra-classroom activities is all that should be ex- 
pected of any teacher of English. Forced over time is not economy of human 
material. 

The teacher should have time to grow. Only by so doing can he keep his 
enthusiasm and be able to radiate zestful personality among impressionable 
adolescents. Children have a right to admire their teacher. 

Finally, the English teacher’s load should be lightened so that he may lead 
a normal home life and not be compelled to pass a harried existence of monastic 
seclusicn. 


The main contention of this report may now be set forth categorical- 
ly, and the proof for it adduced. It is this: The English teachers perform 
all the routine duties regularly assigned to other teachers, such as class- 
room and study hall assignments. The time required for the preparation 
of their lessons at least equals that required by the teachers of other 
subjects. The time required for reading examination papers, making lists 
of references, handling library problems incident to their work, reading 
book and magazine reports is at least equivalent. So far English teach- 
ers and teachers of other subjects are on a basis of substantial equality. 
In addition the English teachers have the duty of correcting written 
compositions, or in the case of Oral Arts teachers, other professional 
work equivalent, ranging from seven to ten hours a week, for which no 
equivalent service is performed by teachers of other subjects. Other- 
wise stated, the English teachers in schools where they have an equal 
number of classes perform not less than one whole working day a week 
more than the teachers of any other department. The report of the time 
spent on reading compositions alone is as follows: 


10 Los Angeles high schools averaged . . : , 8 hours per week 
7 Southern California high schools , : . 10.4 hours per week 
11 Los Angeles junior high schools . ; ‘ : , 6.7 hours per week 


2 Santa Monica junior high schools 10.9 hours per week 
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Several circumstances show that the reports are underestimated 
rather than overestimated, especially those from the junior highs. 

This accumulation of facts is believed by your committee to warrant 
the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, Evidence collected from widely separated sections of the coun- 
try, and specific evidence from the locality covered by this association shows 
that the English teachers, because of the specialized duties laid upon them, are 
required to perform from eight to eleven hours more labor a week for equiva- 
lent salaries than other teachers; and 

WHEREAS, English teachers as a group ordinarily are actually discrimi- 
nated against to the extent of one whole industrial day of labor each week; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Southern California Section of the 
English Teachers’ Association of the State of California, that the discrimina- 
tory and undemocratic burden should be reduced, and that the regular assign- 
ment of English teachers in high and junior high schools should not exceed four 
classes per day, and that such classes should not enroll to exceed 25 pupils. 

When the resolution was put upon its passage, the words, “or the 
equivalent” were added, and the resolution was adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

THE COMMITTEE 
Miss Hotoway, Pasadena High School 
Mr. GopparD, Fairfax High School 
Mr. Perry, Los Angeles High School 
May, 1925 





THE QUOTEE PROTESTS 

Professor Baker has asked that attention be called to a quotation by 
Professor Campbell in his article “English and the Ph.D,” published in 
the March Journal, which he feels does not present his meaning fairly. 
The quotation: “Teaching is the impact of personality upon pupils” 
(p. 192) should have read “College teaching is primarily a matter of im- 
pact of personality upon pupils. Mere scholarship, especially of the 
Ph.D. variety, is not enough. Too many college professors teach by cold 
light: they illuminate, perhaps, but they do not warm.” (Educational 
Review, March 1925). The two concluding sentences, Professor Baker 
thinks, are essential to the spirit of the intent. 
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THE NEXT COUNCIL MEETING 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will be held next Thanksgiving recess in the palatial new 
Palmer House, Chicago. President S. A. Leonard is so full of ideas and 
so widely acquainted that the program he is working out is certain to be 
a rich one. The large attendance in Chicago last year raises the hope 
that this year we may be able to get reduced railroad fares. Attempts 
to secure reductions upon the certificate plan failed at less central meet- 
ing places and no effort was made last year. 

The Palmer House was chosen for next year’s meeting because it is 
new, conveniently arranged, excellently appointed, and well located; it 
has everything that a convention hotel should have. But our meeting 
comes at the same time as the Army-Navy football game, which is to be 
held in the West for the first time. One of the teams is expected to live 
at the Palmer House, and rooms will all be filled. Therefore, make a 
reservation now if you have any hope of attending. Cancellations will be 
accepted if made before the last minute but reservations will probably 
not be obtainable in the fall—certainly not in November. The rates are 
as follows: Single rooms $4.00 to $7.00; double rooms $7.00 to $15.00. 
All rooms have private bath. 
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REVIEWS 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 

The Revolt of Modern Youth’ contains the conclusions of twenty-six 
years of pioneer experience devoted to the Juvenile Court of Denver and 
to the welfare of the children of the world. It is a work at once so practi- 
cal and so strangely charged with idealism that it seems like a social 
vision from another planet. 

Judge Lindsey’s book, his life and his work, is a challenge to the 
present social order. It is as highly controversial as the New Testament 
but it flings vibrant questions to us of the older generation and a Whit- 
manian gesture of comradely affirmation to the rising tide of youth. 
“What have you done with your talents? What kind of a world have you 
made for your children?” he demands of the elders. His reckoning of our 
failures, our omissions, and our futility in molding an intelligent, satisfy- 
ing, Christian life is devastating. Youth, he agrees, can fail no more 
utterly than age has done. It is gripped by the promise of a new day as 
it swings into the meridian for its contest with life. We cannot avert the 
trial; we can only retard and hamper it; instead, let us clear the way and 
smooth the path for one more great adventure. 

The well-documented case studies thickly interwoven throughout the 
book clearly confirm private observation in the belief that young people 
of this generation are thoroughly dissatisfied with life as laid down by 
their elders and are consciously and unconsciously introducing the induc- 
tive method on a comprehensive scale in an attempt to create something 
better. The traditional moral system has been poorly adjusted for an 
increasing number of the social group, but until the Great War it did 
function. The forces inherent in the industrial revolution have now made 
minor readjustments impossible and youth has begun with great enthusi- 
asm to build up a new code which disregards the superstitious, oracular 
wisdom of the past and is based upon actual demonstrable conditions and 
real needs. What are the attitudes with which adults may face youth in 
this Utopian quest? They may, thinks Judge Lindsey, be catalogued 
under four heads: 

First, they may attempt to continue the conspiracy of silence which 

*The Revolt of Modern Youth. By Judge Ben Lindsey. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1926. 
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deluded adults still think produces innocence. They may blandly ignore 
the fact that total ignorance of the fundamentals of life in the day of the 
modern newspaper, magazine, and moving picture is a palpable absurdi- 
ty. The commonest and stupidest reaction to a problem has always been 
an ostrich-like denial of its existence. 

Second, they may attempt to bolster up the rather unsteady stand- 
ards of ancient Puritan New England, and cover the whole with a gloss 
of beatific happiness and present it as a model for emulation. Too late! 
Young Americans have become too astute to be deluded by a pure bluff. 
Their clear eyes see no Galahads among the older generation and without 
the support of concrete reality the beautiful Tennysonian myth fades 
away like some phantastic air-borne pageant. 

Third, they may adopt the réle of the “furious adult.” This witch- 
hunting attitude is calculated to arouse the unmitigated contempt of all 
thinking persons. Its psychology is grounded on fear and hatred, and 
carries within itself the seeds of its own failure. 

Fourth, there is the pragmatic attitude of careful, scientific investi- 
gation extended into the field of human conduct. It takes account of the 
past history of mankind only to the extent that its lessons may be accu- 
rately demonstrated in our great social laboratory and offers its wider 
experience only in an earnest, tolerant mood. This is the state of mind 
which the youth of today enthusiastically greets in Judge Lindsey and 
on which he has built his career among the youth and voters of Denver. 

But will not the present experiment loose the jungle within us and 
destroy our great institutions, the home, marriage, the state? Judge 
Lindsey has no such fears. He has a faith in these historic organizations 
which is strangely lacking in many of their ardent protagonists. It seems 
evident to him as it does to all whose reading has extended, let us say, to 
Thomas’ Social Origins or the Book of Genesis that moral customs have 
undergone continuous mutation within the centuries of recorded history. 
Consequently future changes are inevitable and desirable. He believes 
that real marriage and real homes are founded upon eternal verities 
within the human soul and that the destruction of the sham within our 
institutions will purify our social structure and make it whole. His full 
accord with the revolt of youth is only qualified by a keen desire to see it 
aided by a sympathetic maturity which will lend vision, method, and fore- 
thought to this search for the truth. Mr. Lindsey has been fortunate in 
his collaborator and the book is not only fired with prophetic, religious 
zeal and moral enthusiasm but it is in part beautifully and poignantly 


written. H. D. RoBerts 
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BOOK NOTICES 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


Teeftallow. By T. S. Stribling. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1926. 

Pp. 405. $2.00. 

If the creation of character is the divine power of authorship, Abner Teeftallow, 
Railroad Jones, and Nessie Sutton are ladders with which T. S. Stribling has lifted 
himself into the sky. Birthright gave us a type of the new negro who is the hope of 
his race, set off against the abysmal welter of a southern “nigger town.” Here we 
have the explosive Babbitts of the South, loafing, drinking, scheming, mobbing down 
“Main Street,” forming the Greek Chorus in Tennessee’s “monkey trial” and creating 
from the depths of a fertile, amoeboid consciousness an America whose god is the 
Ku Klux Klan. It is, of course, one of the books of the year and of our generation. 


The Hounds of Spring. By Sylvia Thompson. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 

1926. Pp. 366. $2.00. 

Young love in perfect bloom—Zena and Colin—in England, 1914. Then the 
harsh jar of the strident guns and broken illusion as Colin’s last kiss fades into un- 
reality and he is gone. A laconic message—Missing—believed killed in action.” 
Stunned by the senseless futility of the shreds of life left her, Zena accepted the opi- 
ate of loveless marriage with a promising ex-soldier and man-of-affairs. But Colin is 
a wartime Enoch Arden and on his return chance thrust the two together shortly 
after the birth of Zena’s child. Shall they give up life for duty to an institution? Or 
is their loyalty due the ideal of a society where marriage has vital meaning ?—For 
so young a person, Miss Thompson has done some unbelievably fine writing—and 
thinking. 


The Best Poems of 1925. Selected by Thomas Moult. Decorated by John 
Austen. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. Pp. 128. 
Well-balanced selections from English and American periodicals representing 

ninety poets, January to September, inclusive. Very little of the poetry is in perma- 

nent form elsewhere. Sara Teasdale, Drinkwater, Sassoon, Floyd Dell, Clement 

Wood, W. H. Davies, James Stephens, Conrad Aiken, A. E., Lew Sarett, and H. D. 

are among those chosen. 


We Moderns. By Israel Zangwill. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 

220. 

Grandpa cutting capers with the younger set is amusing for a little; then he is 
deadly dull, particularly when the old fellow cites his senile drolleries as evidence that 
he is qualified as the latest super-critic of the “teens.” Certainly the very young are 
going to the end of the tether; as certainly do they need a keen satirist to indicate 
their follies after the fashion of “Suppressed Desires”; but preaching will not do it. 
This melodrama of modern youth revolting from convention and striking disquiet- 
ing snags in an attempt to gain freedom is filled with much ordinary, insipid advice 
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of the “Elders” whose self-appointed mission it is to save “flaming youth.” It is evi- 
dent why the New York showing was so complete a failure. 


Great Short Stories of the World. A collection of Complete Short Stories 
Chosen from the Literatures of all Periods and Countries. By Barrett H. 
Clark and Maxim Lieber. New York: Robert M. McBride and Co., 1926. 
Pp. 1072. $5.00. 

An unusual book of very high quality in which short-story lovers may revel for 
innumerable leisure hours. Its panorama of one hundred and twenty-seven widely 
varied selections from as many authors was chosen from the rich narrative vein of 
thirty-five literatures, starting with ancient Egyptian papyri inscriptions and ending 
with tales of Sherwood Anderson from Winesburg, Ohio. Homer, Boccaccio, Defoe, 
Zola, and Balzac are there with Gorky, Tolstoi, Bojer, Poe, and Dreiser. Stories, too, 
from the Testaments, Apochrypha, Talmud, and Arabian Nights. Whatever the 
viewpoint, there are tales in this collection to give variety to the most sophisticated 
taste and adapted to the veering mood of the hour. Hitherto untranslated narratives 
have been brought from the little-known literature of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
Slavia for comparison of literary character and national psychology with our own. 
A significant modern feature of the book is the highly compressed biographical and 
critical note which precedes each story. The editors understand that “Three’s a 
crowd” and they can write. 

Paul Bunyan. By Esther Shepard. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1924 
Pp. 244. $2.00. 

Whether or not it is true that a real American literature must wait for the crea- 
tion of folk traditions in a distinctively New World atmosphere, these unvarnished 
tales of the famous Logger are a contribution to the foundation springs of letters. 
The language, in atmosphere and sentence structure carries the very essence of the 
thought of the logging camps of Wisconsin and Michigan in a way that a purely lit- 
erary version could never do. Babe, the blue ox, “The Winter of the Blue Snow,” 
“The Round Drive,” “The Camp on the Big Onion,” and Paul’s wife figure in 
this well-connected collection concerning our only American myth. 


The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in the Year 1764-1765. By Cleone 

Knox. D. Appleton and Co., 1926. $2.50. 

Mr. Pepys had quaintness and a delightful air of intimacy but he could not 
quite equal the naive frankness and diverting feminine charm of this gay, young, 
Irish lady. There is a grand tour of Europe including Switzerland, France, and Italy, 
all because the young lady was “catched” with a dark, young “Handsome Wretch” 
not in good standing with pére Knox. The dénouement is an elopement from Venice 
with her lover and a traditional ending scarcely deserved by this delightful young 
madcap. 


Prize Stories of 1925. (O. Henry Memorial Award.) Chosen by the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1926. Pp. 296. 
Sixteen first-class stories by fifteen artists. W. D. Steele stands first again with 

his “The Man Who Saw Through Heaven,” taken from Harpers. Julian Street with 

“Mr. Bisbee’s Princess” and Wythe Williams with “Splendid with Swords” were sec- 
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F ond and third. The volume also contains Steele’s “Blue Murder,” Anderson’s “The 
Return,” and the prize-winning short story, “Papago Wedding” by Mary Aus- 
tin. The volume deserves whole-hearted support, first because of the varied, genu- 
inely fine product, and second because the royalties are devoted to continuing this 
praiseworthy recognition of a modern art. 


Gogol. By Janko Lavrin. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1926. Pp. 263. 
, $2.50. 

Puskin’s great contemporary is presented here in the first full-length portrait 
in English. The social-psychological, analytical attack is balanced over against the 
traditionally biographical, and Gogol, premier story-teller and playwright, stands out 
for us as “a diseased and too introspective genius.” He was another Poe, rarely and 
narrowly talented, who carried within himself the seeds of his own destruction. 
There are a number of well-chosen quotations illustrating Gogol’s art in the body of 
| the book—one, the famous “Cloak,”—and a full bibliography and chronological list 
of his works in the supplement. 


Arnold Bennett. By Mrs. Arnold Bennett. New York: Adelphi Publishing Co., 

1925. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

“The best is good enough for me.” Luxury loving, careful, hardheaded, tight 
minded, artistic, and industrious, here is the man who knows “How to Live on Twen- 
ty-four Hours a Day” and does it. Cool and calculating, thinking with his feeling, a 
good fellow and a good friend but never too much so, he is the kind of man who 
marries at forty, knows exactly what he wants and drives for it, and never even in 
the ardor of his honeymoon gives up the day’s routine of writing or riding his latest 
hobby, It is significant that his wife is a Parisienne. The “new woman,” English and 
American might well study this revealing life which she despises largely because she 
does not comprehend it. 


The Great Gatsby. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1925. Pp. 218. 

Concerning Tom and Daisy—and Gatsby. When two young people “belong”— 
there we have Tom and Daisy—when they have both money and social standing, and 
an outsider—that’s Gatsby—recklessly, desperately storms the social barriers in an 
attempt to get the woman, what results? Vanity Fair is one answer and Douglas 
Fairbanks in melodramatic movieland is another. But Mr. Fitzgerald brags of a 
snob’s solution based on the unequal distribution of “a sense of the fundamental de- 
cencies.”” The result is a fair piece of journalistic writing that piles up unnecessary 
proof of the crassness and moral dishonesty of the “uppercrust” and arrives exactly 
nowhere. 


TEACHING 


The Fine Art of Writing for Those Who Teach It. By H. Robinson Shipherd. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 358. 

Teachers of English composition are addressed in this attractive manual. The 
author’s credo involves two methods of learning to write: Imitation through listen- 
ing and reading; and practice. The plans and devices for utilizing these methods 
make up two-thirds of the book. The remainder gives the official advice of literary 
masters from Addison to Leacock, telling how they did it. 
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Shakespeare of Stratford. A Handbook for Students by Tucker Brooke. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. 177. $.90. 

A compact, comprehensive little guide containing the essential biographical facts 
about the man and writer, with much, detailed, background material quoted directly 
from the sources. The treatment is severely critical and includes data recently uncov- 
ered in an attempt to clarify the outline of Shakespeare’s life and the truth of his 
work. 


Academy Papers. Addresses on Language Problems by Members of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. The Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield 
Foundations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. $3.00. 

These Academy Papers are published as one of the results of a gift by the late 
Evangeline W. Blashfield aimed to stimulate the organization “to determine its duty 
regarding both the preservation of the English language and its cautious enrichment 
by such terms as grow out of modern conditions.” The authorities represented are: 
Paul Elmer More, W. M. Sloane, W. C. Brownell, Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, 
Paul Shorey, Henry Van Dyke, and R. N. Johnson. 


Study Outlines. “Macmillan Pocket Classics.” New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
Largely questions and assignments on this series of classics. The list includes: 
The Lady of the Lake, Lorna Doone, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, As You Like It, 
Franklin’s Autobiography, Pickwick Papers, Selections from American Poetry, Rep- 
resentative Short Stories. 


A Dictionary of European Literature. By Laurie Magnus. New York: E. P. 

Dutton and Co., 1926. Pp. 594. $10.00. 

A valuable ready-reference book for the student of literature. It is intended to 
supplement literary history from the twelfth to the twentieth century but includes 
some ancient literature. The general method of treatment follows movements, sur- 
veys, biographical and bibliographical accounts, critical comments, and definitions of 
literary terms. Thomas Hardy and Georg Brandes are the only living writers in- 
cluded, 


The Speech Arts. By Alice Evelyn Craig. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1926. Pp. 500. 

Written for secondary courses in public speaking and oral English. The organi- 
zation headings around which the book is built are: composition, interpretation, 
platform speaking, group activities, platform reading, and dramatics. Some speci- 
mens for practice are provided and a large body of source material and general infor- 
mation indicated. 


Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion. 1357-1900. By 
CAROLINE F. E. Spurceon. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1925. 
This colossal work, the fruit of twenty-three years of labor, was undertaken at 

the instigation of Dr. Furnivall. The first volume traces in general pattern the alter- 

nations of critical judgment about Chaucer through the centuries and their predom- 
inant tone, sketches the contributions of Chaucer experts, and carries an exhaustive 


[See page 404] 
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AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 


A few adoptions 


University of Minnesota 
Ohio State University 
Harvard University 
University of Vermont 
University of Iowa 
University of Maryland 
University of Montana 
University of Buffalo 
University of North Carolina 
University of Maine 
University of Richmond 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Virginia 
Syracuse University 
Boston University 
Vanderbilt University 


Southern Methodist University 


Purdue University 

Indiana University 

Western Reserve University 

University of Rochester 

University of Chicago 

University of Missouri 

Washington University 

University of Idaho 

Goucher College 

Brigham Young University 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 

Mt. Holyoke College 

Elmira College 

Grinnell College 

Knox College 

Ohio University 

Colby College 

Rice Institute 

Colorado College 

Lombard College 

Earlham College 

Bucknell University 

Albright College 

Oberlin College 

Houghton College 

Middlebury College 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

Northwestern University 








Some of the many comments 


“The best book of the kind I have seen..... 
Your divisions of American literature strike me as 
fundamentally sound, and your names for the various 
periods are fresh and illuminating. The term ‘Roman- 
tic Movement,’ for example, throws new light on the 
relation of our literature to those of England, France, 
and Germany. Your notes on American authors are so 
full and so suggestive that I have not felt the need of 
any other text.”—Jay B. HuBBELL, Southern Meth- 
odist University. Chairman of the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association. 


“At last we have a text on a par with the best 
collections of English literature our students have 
been using. That alone is a wholesome fact. Then I 
am glad that the material is so divided as to show its 
organic relation to European culture, because I 
believe that arrangement of the textbook largely 
governs the teaching of the survey course. As your 
book has every likelihood of being standard for many 
years, the influence for better teaching of the subject 
is incalculable. The notes are not only to the point 
and adequate, but your system of pagination makes 
them accessible.”—E. E. Lersy, Jilinois Wesleyan 
University. 


“Tt is marvelous that you should have been able to 
get so much good matter into one volume—a volume, 
moreover, that is in no way unwieldy.” —K1Lits CAmMp- 
BELL, University of Texas. 


“*American Poetry and Prose’ leaves little to be 
«00% The selections are made with a broad 
perspective and shrewd discrimination, . . . . and 
the format is a joy to the eye.”—Emory Hottoway, 
Adelphi College. Chairman, Walt Whitman Memorial 
Committee, The Author’s Club of New York. 


“The statement of principles is sound and clearly 
set forth, and altogether the book strikes me as crafts- 
manlike in every detail.”—J. W. Cun.irre, Director, 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. 
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list of chronologically arranged references from 1357 to 1800. Volume II continues 
with all important references from 1801 to 1900, shifting at 1868, the year of the 
founding of the Chaucer Society, to mention of chief editions and outstanding criti- 
cisms. Volume III gives the main body of French and German references and ap- 
pendixes. 


Tradition and Jazz. By Frep Lewis Pattee. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 289. $2.00. 

In the opening essay, the keynote is sounded of these urbane yet perturbed re- 
flections upon the literary excesses of our time. Vergil’s four marksmen and their 
famous shots symbolize to Mr. Pattee the types of writers now most in vogue—the 
insensate virtuosi, the “realists,” for whom Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson may 
stand as the moment’s representatives; the sentimental-spectacular tribe; the Killers 
—say, James Branch Cabell and George Moore; the true creators, the idealists, not 
present with us today. For balm upon his tortured sensibility, the author invokes 
old Horace, Isaak Walton, Eugene Field’s “Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” and other 
purveyors of leisure and peace. 


Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics. By ALBERT H. ToLMAN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 270. $2.50. 


’ 


A modestly heralded collection of “studies” or “papers” giving wide suggestion, 


now from one standpoint, then another, of Shakespeare’s charm and greatness. 


Pearl—A Study in Spiritual Dryness. By StsteER M. MADELEVA. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 226. $2.00. 
A reinterpretation of the famous Middle English poem very detailed and cogent. 
It is to be regretted that the poem in its entirety could not have been included in the 
book. The length of the poem is not so great as to have made this impracticable and 
the gain to those who sincerely desire to consider sympathetically the author’s revo- 
lutionary proposal would have been immeasurable. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
A Register of Bibliographies of the English Language and Literature. By Clark 

Sutherland Northup with contributions by Joseph Quincy Adams and 

Andrew Keogh. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1925. 

Pp. 507. 

A distinguished contribution for the librarian and specialist in English. The 
compiler aimed to give a listing of bibliographies which should fill in the numerous 
gaps in Old and Middle English literature. The register is full, but selective rather 
than exhaustive. 


Vanity Fair. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Abridged and edited by Max 
J. Herzberg. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 364. 
Well printed and illustrated with quaint pen sketches. 


[See page 406] 
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325 NOVELS TOO GOOD TO MISS 


Have Been Grouped under 12 Classes—Thereby Providing 
Readers with Lists of Just the Kind of Novels They Like Best 


By F. K. W. DRURY 


Assistant Librarian, Brown University 


Each list contains from 12 to 36 of the best novels of its kind, with 
descriptive notes and suggestions for additional books on the same subject, 
attractively printed on small folders suitable to carry in pocket or purse. 

Titles of lists are Tales of the British Isles, Tales from Three Continents, 
Tales from the Two Americas, Tales of Ancient Times, Sea Stories, Tales of 
Adventure, Social Studies, Family Studies, Social Activities, Love Ro- 
mances, Psychological Tales, Character Studies. 

Prices: separate titles, roc each; $1.50 a hundred postpaid. Sets of 12, 
35c each; 10 or more sets, 18c each. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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| Readings in English Prose of 
the Nineteenth Century 





i Edited by RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN 

) ' Part I 

i — The choice of selections is based on the intrinsic values of English prose 
ii HAZLITT of the nineteenth century, not merely on historical grounds. The space 
U1) LANDOR assigned to each author varies from some 15,000 to some 30,000 words. 
i DEQUINCEY In addition, selections are given from the early reviewers of the Edin- 
Mt a oe burgh, the Quarterly, and Blackwood’s Magazine, since these are necessary 
i ParntiI to an understanding of the period in question, and are usually inac- 
M CARLYLE cessible to students. The editor has kept in mind throughout, the impor- 
Hl NEWMAN tance of providing complete selections wherever possible and independent 
i RUSKIN units wherever excerpts must be used. All omissions are scrupulously 
iH aera indicated. In colleges and universities throughout the country Alden’s 
iM PATER anthology is considered the most convenient and satisfactory text avail- 
it STEVENSON able for survey courses in Nineteenth Century Prose. 

i Part I, 334 pages, $2.00. Part II, 351 pages, $2.00. Complele, 695 pages, $3.50. 
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A Short History of English Literature. By Edward Albert. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co. Pp. 224. $1.00 net. 

This attractive pocket-size history will be welcomed by secondary teachers and 
others who are primarily interested in reading literature and not in reading about it 
but still wish a carefully selected guide to help them map the way. Numerous charts 
and real ability in compact summarizing give the little volume a surprisingly large 
amount of well-balanced information. 


A Manual of English. By George B. Woods and Clarence Stratton. New York: 

Doubleday, Page and Co., 1926. Pp. 282. $1.00. 

An alphabetical arrangement of the formal and mechanical aids to composition 
with many examples of correct and incorrect usage. Two sections of the book are de- 
voted to developing the “communication units” larger than the sentence—the para- 
graph and the whole composition. Neither are the four forms of discourse neglected. 
A key gives a logical outline for those who wish such an organization. The book may 
be fairly judged from the objurgation: “Avoid all slang in both speech and writing.” 


Scott’s Woodstock. Dramatized for School Use by E. C. Abbott. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 40. $.15. 
A brief play for the upper grades or high school. The spirit of the novel is well 
maintained but the constant shift of scenes makes it unplayable. 
Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. Introduction by James I. Osborne. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 414. 
This edition has an unusually good life of Trollope. 
Scott’s Kenilworth. Dramatized for School Use by E. C. Abbott. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 40. $.15. 
A very brief but well-written play giving the main impulses and the dominant 


} 


mood of the novel. It should be well adapted for staging in secondary schools 


A Book of Modern Essays. Edited by Bruce Welker McCullough and Edwin 
Berry Burgum. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 140 
These representative essays of contemporary English and American writers 

cover many fields—political, sociological, scientific, and literary—for the general 

reader. Sherman, Canby, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, Max Eastman, Cather, and 

President Coolidge are typical of the thirty authors of as many essays. The selection 

is flat and mediocre, 


A School Dictionary of the English Language. Edited by Harry Morcan 

Ayres. New York: Silver Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. 454. 

A somewhat inconsistent effort to meet the needs of grammar grades and junior 
high schools in the way of selection of vocabulary, grouping of derivatives, simplifi- 
cation of definition, recognition of most points of spelling and pronunciation. Some 
sacrifices making for trouble may be observed; as in grouping under “propitious” the 
word “propitiate” or in including “Briton” and excluding “Britain”; or in limiting 
the use of diacritical marks to “short” and “long.” 


History of Philosophy. By Atrrep WeBer. Translated by Frank THILLY. 
With Philosophy Since 1860. By RatepuH Barton Perry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 604. 
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